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ORIGINAL SKETCHES, 


AN ADVENTURE AT THE ST. CROIX BLUFF. 
CHAPTER 1, 


Tue sun was shining with tropical splendour through the casement 
of my chamber, by the very intensity of its rays forbidding the slug- 
gard to enjoy his stolen repose, and calling him forth to breathe the 
pure morning air. Yet how delicious to one far away from friends 
aud home, are those imperfect visions that flit so rapidly across the 
mind, at the time when deep sleep has just ceased to bury memory 
in forgetfulness, and when wakeful consciousness, not fully aroused, 
recalls not the sober realities of existence to dispel our visions of 
bliss. Where is the man, where is the stoick or philosopher who 
has not enjoyed these morning and evening dreams, and yielded him- 
self to their untiring fruition. If one can be found, though I admire 
his resolution, I envy him not his plain, practical existence 


From such a state of listlessness, protracted beyond its ordinary 


limits, I was now aroused by the shrill tones of the negro boy, who 


officiated as groom to the little pony, which this morning seemed 
. The litle urchin, hoiding 





destined to a reprieve from its usual ta 
the reins in his hand, lay basking in the sunbeams, singing at the 
pitch of his voice some favourite negro air, to while away the time, 
or perhaps to quicken the movements of his master. 

I hastened to prepare for my nde, and seek my companion, who 
usually anticipated me in my movements, but who this morning 
seemed for once to have yielded himself to the enjoyment in favour 
of which I have already said so much. 
buried in sleep, with his face concealed upon the pillow 


I found him yet apparently 


* Roswell, Roswell! arouse, and boast not for a week, at least, 
of your early rising.” 

*T feel little inclined to boast of anything, except that my eves 
have been suddenly changed from blue to black ; which you know ts 
my favourite colour.” 

* The change appears not to be confined to your eves, but to have 
extended over your cheeks and face ; and I must say, vour opinion 
notwithstanding, In appearance you are by no means improved ” 

* T think I must set up as an author. Just feel how very prominent 
the bump of imagination has become. Ah! and memory too ; why, as 


sure as fate, I am a mathematician and a linguist. Just feel my 


head,” 
But, jest. 


ing aside, have you been dissipating, you dog! * Tacs decensus 


* You have all the bumps a phrenologist could desire. 
coe 6 
“Well said, well said! I have had a ‘ practical’ demonstration of 
your learned quotation, as my old schoolmaster, whom we wicked] 
called ‘ Jack,’ used to say, when applying a certain ‘instrument’ to 
our shoulders. Having travelled toward the lower regions, no later 
than last night, as fast as the attraction of gravitation, diminished 
only by the friction of a few rocks and the resistance of some 
bushes and briars, could carry me.” 


* Come, come Explain, or I ride 
* Were vou ever at the Bluff!” 

“ Certainly.’ 
“What kind of 


“A rough, wild, romantick spot, fit only for runaway negroes and 


k you, it is 





a place, th 





medmen, like vourself. Have you wandered there, to be robbed and 


beaten '* 
Yes, my good fellow, as vou sav, robbed, and of a treasure most 


nestimahble—to wit, mv heart—and beaten most abominably ; that is, 





a foot-race, with one of the loveliest angels man ever beheld 
Look here! a shawl she dropped. See ! it is rich and costly. It must 
belong to some lady of wealth, and as for beauty I can attest. Non- 


ruises are trifles '” 











sense, mv 

It wo iid be too tedious to 1 lor g conversation that fol- 
lowed ; the amount of it may brietly be told im an ther chapter, 

Ru 

The preceding evening had been one of remarkable brilhancy, 

1, seduced b s beauty, ht ad wandered far au ong the wild and 

ren rocks, to a point at the extremity of the island, usually de. 

ninated the BDlut® This spot is remarkable for its wild, unculti- 
vated appearance, and for the high mountams which mse abruptly 
trom out the sea. At this point, the ocean around, even in the 
uldest weather, is agitated and rough, and the waves dash wildly and 
tumultuously amo g the sunken reefs, and in a storm are thrown high 
upon the sides of the mountains. And the arof loneliness and so- 


tn } < 
utude is increased by the ruims of a once noble mansion, and its ad- 
joing works now scattered 1 


Here 


Creams, and enjoy the truly noble scenery the place afforded 


gloomy confusion upon the spot where 


stood he had wandered to indulge his romantick 


they once 
There 


in the br moonbeams, far over the glassy ocean, lay St. John’s, 





‘Tartola and St. Thomas im the distance, and above, and around hin, 
impended the steep and broken mountains, overgrown with bushes 
and thorns, save where here and there some loose rock, driven from 
its place by the hurricane, had furrowed a path along the side of the 
mountain, 

He had abandoned his horse, and clambered along the side of the 
cliff to the farthest accessible point, where, throwing himself upon 
Here 


he had lain for some time unconscious, when, aroused to bis situation 


| a rock, he soon became entirely absorbed in his own retiections 


by the falling of a stone, and looking upward in the direction, he be- 
held to his astonishment a being scarcely discermble in the dizzv 
height, leaping from stone to stone, along the sides of the elif, wah 
an agility scarcely credible. As the object descended and approache d, 
the form and figure of a female, tall, graceful, and exquisitely formed, 
became distinctly visible. She was entirely robed in white! A 
white veil was thrown about her head; her gown, too, as it floated 
in the breeze, the bright moonbeams shining upon it, seemed also of 
dazzling whiteness. White slippers covered her most beautiful feet, 
and a light shaw! was thrown over her shoulders. She descended 
near the spot where my companion had concealed himself, behind a 
projecting rock, breathless im wonder and admiration, and seating 
herself on a rock, and drawing her white shawl close around her, sat 
motionless as the rock itself, apparently contemplating the soft, blue 
ocean before her, or seeking some olyect upon its surface. It was 
long before a sound escaped her, then merely a sigh, followed by a 
sob and an exclamation of disappointment 


My companion could no longer contain his impatience, but sprit 





ing from his place of concealment, commenced an address some 
what as follows 
* Fair lady ! you behold before you one ready at any time, place, 


and under any circumstances to defend you, while a drop of blood 


The fair one waited not to hear the completion of the address 


of her volunteer champion, but springing from her place, bounded 


like a doe up the sides of the mountain 


* Adored ! 


beloved! leave me not Hear me! hear me! | 
follow 

He did follow, indeed ; but his course was short ; for, poor fellow, 
missing his foothold, after rolling among rocks and briars, he torta- 
nately for the entire safety of his bones, lodged in a soft bed of sand 


on the shore, 


CHAPTER Til 


The next evening found us mounted on our ponies, and on our 


way to the spot, which, in addition to its natural attractions, had 
become invested with the charms of romance. Our little animals 
paced rapidly along, small m size, but monsters in wickedness 
Who, that has ever been to St. Croix, will forget its pomes! their 
divers tricks and caprices, and, sometimes, ther sheer, unprovoked 
wickedness. After numberless trials, I finally procured one to my 
liking—she was a pretty specimen of a horse in miniature—a com 


plete coquette, dancing and tripping along wita all the airs of a 


boarding-school girl, when exhibiting before her admirers. And when 
a branch trom one of the loftv cocoa-nut trees, with which the read 
is bordered, fell across the path, dislodged from its place by the 





wind, it was amusing to behold with what assumed terrour she w 


shy across the road, as though i was an unaccustomed sight, a 


then, trmidly advancing, cautiously step over the same My com 
panion, however, was less fortunately mounted, en a shaggy, litt 
veast, ugly to the eve, anc ithout single trait m its disposition 
t t, ugly to th nd without a trait mn j 


' 


to redeem its external deformity, and possessed all the evil qualities 


that horseflesh is heir to. At times it would start, and neither curl 


nor bridle would restrain it ; and then as suddenly come to a full stand 


and neither whip nor spur could move it. It had also a provoking 
practice of throwing both its h nd legs sunultaneously im the air, to 
rider; and, when the whip in pur 


sh- 


the imminent danger ot the 


ment was applied, would twist around its little 


ol 


neck, and throw up 


ts wicked eve in the face the rider, with an ai of the greatest 


contempt lagging ve 


The road from Frederickstadt to the Bloff on the weste 


} 


island | 


of peculiar beauty, winding along the 


the ocean, and bordered with a range of lotty cocoa-nut trees, 


he is one of 


spersed here and there with the orange, the Otaheite, and the fra- 
rrarit oleander The rich fields of sugar-cane cover the country as 


far as the eve can reach, even to the summits of the highest moun- 


tains, Which, with their conical tops towering one above the other, 


rise in the background with strange regulanty; and the noble 


mansions on their sides and at their bases, * La Grange,” * Prospe- 


at Hall,” and “ Mount Washington,” surrounded with 






rity,” “3s 
their orange-groves and neat negro villages. 
Blutf, however, all traces of cultwwation gradually disappeared, and, 


As we approached the 


finally, its wild, unbroken scenery burst upon us. 


(HAPTAR IV 


Having pursued a broken path as far possible, we had just dis- 


mounted, and were fastenmyg our pomes toa stunted tree, in order to 
creep our way on foot along the clitls to the beach, where we proposed 
to he m ambush, when a dark object was seen advancing from the 
in this 


verv direction in which lay our course lo meet any one 


secluded spot was of itself a wonder Who could it be’ what object? 


why here were thoughts which naturally occurred to us, alone as 
we were, in this desolate spot 

As the object advanced from under the shade of the cliffs, the 
person of a negro man became distinct in the bright moonlight. He 
was apparently a runaway slave His person unusually tall and 


being entirely exposed trom the belt around his 





erect, and his limbs, 

waist upward, admirably formed, and his chest bold and expanded 
His countenance, save for us sable hue, would have been called 
beauutul. In tine, he was one of those negroes not unfrequently 
met with m the West Indies, who seem entirely to have lost the 
characteristicks of the Afmean race; and who, but tor ther degra- 
dation, might, by ther persoual appearance, combuand respect 

* Grood night, massa.’ 

* Well, bov, what news 

aa Massa, dis plice no g rod 

“ Well, what brings vou here, then 

* Me seek f igyvol, biassa But cle pumiine ere sjuace ho good bie 

* Jumlues never touch buckra boy, only bad negroes.” 

* Ha, ha, massa, no for true , catch poor mgger and buckra, too 
Go home, massa. De storm come, de wind blow, and massa fall 
inde water. Go home, massa.” 

‘Come. come, bov, enough of this nonsense Clear the way, 
and out t vour business. Ilere’s tive stivers ; go, buy grog, or 
tobacco, i you pre fer it 

With Afmean s ussion, he quietly relinquished the path, yet 
showing, in his anxious countenance, as I thought, a deeper interest 
m what lay bevond than he was willing to acknowiledyt 

After a variety of mishaps, we, at length, attained the beach ; and, 
concealed beneath the pout of a projecting rock, in breathless silence, 
each became soon absorbed in his own conte niplat ons, or Wrapt im 
admuration at the view belore hun Tine } issead rapidly on The 
moon was now high in the heavens, and the midnight hour ipproach 

M4 The early part of the evenmng had been remarkably mild and 
serene But now the bright surface of the heavens was occasion 
ally obscured by passing clouds, which drove rayidly across the sky, 
madicating, as the negro had foretold, a comimg storm The waves, 
as they dashed among the reets, were capped with foam; and the 
wind bere the spray hivh agaist the sides of the adjacent moun- 

uns Our s ition lad, in tac ecome exceed y uncomlort 
alole { nt « erous, for the sea had rmese mod was still nsimg 

id] and, unl the we Is ceased so our retreat might be cut 

As for mivet the Wet spray ul ch ¢ typed my ardour > 
aul, for me time, | had been sigh for the repose of my couch 
My companion, to worn Loexil Various s sat stience and 

(ss Now m ra iow t we, presently t r tis coat 
' " 5 cK, 4 sii Mis piace ‘ i jpressed 

< , 

ht 

Tin ct r sea . i appeared | ! t ‘ mw ool 
the est « sta vn t i ‘ rw edyt st a dizzy 
‘ Her se og% ents fla tin d anit is 
s ‘ 1 { var apparentiv eu svouring to ponetrate the vale 
clow, her s t seemed dang sm the extreme My com- 
anion seized my arm in terrour, Soon she disappeared, but pre- 
sently ' " e visible, on one of the wild tracks cleared by 
the ro g rocks Her t re wa At, and she le aye 1, with asto 
nishing ag from rock to rock along the side of the steep mou 
tain— ius howeve every yweoand ‘ ‘ i ntently and 

zing ca «t tot darker space t She bad mow de 
s ded more than half wav down t ! 1 her lw tiful 
form was ming more distinetly ¥ Hens vere, a8 OM 
the prece ove 1 the purest Ww ‘ ' er css, sa ‘ 
loose mantic throw uf id her ’ Ss, ine vii ect the sane 
At this spot she paused, in apparent meertitud , ineing and 
now retreating, and Us ay pauisin 7m \t thie 
moment, a ¢ pol th was heard datew ! rain, the 
precurs sofas ver, f Her resolution is! eapod 
nto the path, towa the verv spot where we lay cealed Our 
curiosity Was then to be gratuhed 

* Halloo, dere Halloo, massa.” 

On turning round, upon the brow of the opposite | on which 
we had met on the pre ceding part of the evening His arms were 
now throwing wildly around him, as he ra sed tus shrill voice to its 


essible wildness im his manner; 





highest pitch. ‘There was an mea; 
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aud, as his voice was borne upon the blast from his distorted person, | 


it scemed as if some spirit had been suddenly summoned from the | 
lower world 
“ Dog! scoundrel! 
“Tt little matters now what he wants—our night's work 1s done. 


What means he’? what does he want?” 


There flies your incognita—already on the top of the mountain— 


‘ ” 
now, she is gone. Come, now let's make the best of our way home 


“T'l] flog the dog 
“ Keep cool; keep cool 
“ As to keeping cool—it were difficult, with this wet jacket and 


Better say vothing.” 


these winds, to be otherwise.” 

We now joined the negro, who informed us, that our ponies had 
loosened themselves froin their fastenings ; and that, having chased 
them over the hulls, he had finally secured them; for which service 
he hoped we would r¢ ward him with an additional five stivers 

The rain poured in torrents, as our horses quietly ambled along ; 
their nders, complete ly drenched, felt lithe imelined to conversation ; 
occasionally, however, a dialogue like the following would occur 

* Strange.” 

« Yes, very strange.” 


“ Cannot comprehend it.” 


* Nor I.” 
« Wish we had remained at home 
* And 1.” 


Thus we jogged along till we arrived in sight of Frederickstadt, 
and the cheermg sight of a burning lamp, in eur bedroom-window, 
hefore us Wet and fatigued, we were alre idy, in antietpation, en- 


joying the shelter of home But troubles never come alone: we 


were now crossing a bridge, over a lagoon, when my pony suddenly 
shying, to my surprise, | found myself quietly stretehed in the soft 
mud of the road. At the same moment, hearmg a splash, on look 
ing around, | beheld my companion’s pony 5 hrs legs elevated high 
in the air, so as to render his body nearly perpendicular to the earth, 
and Roswell, poor fellow, up to his neek in the lagoon, This, how- 
ever, was but a trifling aceident—inasmuch as we were both before 


thoroughly drenched by the rain—merely sulyecting us to the ne 


cessity of footing our way home ; as the sagacious, little beasts, find- 


ing themselves at liberty, claimed certain malienable privileges ap 


yp rtalning thereto. to wit, the government ot their own motions, 


food, and the pursuit of shelter 

Before returning for the night, we mutually promised to keep quiet 
on the subject of our adventure until time or farther investigation 
But we were not long doomed to sutfer 


should disclose its nature 


the torture of uncertainty ; the next day, the government newspaper 


was published, and the following advertisement appeared both im 


Danish and English 


“Five HUNDRED PIECES oF BIGHT REWARD'''—Ran away from 
me, manager of * Orange Grove,’ Sally, a likely negro weneh, about 
twenty years of age, tall, slender, and of rather a handsome person 


When the said Sally abseonded, she took with hera variety of dresses and 


ornaments of the daughters of Mr. Van Boskirk, proprietor, tor the re- 
covery of which an additional reward will be civen When last heard 
of, she had been seen im the vieruty of the Blatt, where she os believed 


to be lurking, aided by one * Bill,’ a runaway trom the * Taney.’ 


Micuarn. M*Siuney, Manager of * Orange Grove 





SELECTIONS FROM WORKS IN TILE PRESS, 





FARTHER EXTRACTS REOM 


MR. FAYV'S NOVEL OF NORMAN LESLIE. 
In our present number we continue our extracts from this beautiful 


in this erty and in Lon- 


performance, which will make its appearanes 
The portion we have selected for the gratifi- 
} 


te 


don simultancously 


cation of our subseribers, is t trial of the hero, Norman Leslic 


on a false accusation of murder, preterre d against him through the 
machinations of Count Clairmont, by whom the lady, whose sudden 
disap) arance gave rise to the accusation, had been removed from 
New-York 


by which the probability of Norman Leslie's bemge concerned 


In consequence of a strange chain of circumstanes .. 
in her 
disapp yrance was rendered almost certain, he is wraigned for her 
. and the author proces ds with lus deser ption of the 
ful scene, il 


order that the mterest might be sustained throughout, and that the 


her murder aw- 


which we have given entire, a at unusual length, in 


continuity of the narrative should not be mterrupted 


As the last peal of St. Paul's Church, on a morning in the early 
art of autumn, about this pertod of our story, announeed the 
seed of nine, the usually desultory oecupants of Broadway and 
Chatham-street gradually gave place to and 
form crowd ; and hundreds of persons appeared hastening with 
quickened step out of the adjoming 
course toward the pretty and palace-like looking building whieh 


a there eaver uni- 





streets, and bending their 


lifted its white front in the centre of the Park. ‘wo laree and 
sombre structures, oneither side of the just mentioned edifice, 
obtruded themselves on the gaze; and, trom their eloonyy ap 
yearance, might be recognised at once as dismal abodes of Suilt 
. ew, ina plilosoplhieal and disinterested mood, ean behold a 


prises: without feeling that their horror of the erume yields for the 


Moment 2-9 compassion for the crimimals ; itis the dreary tomb ot 
so many Aa Lope: Wiliin its Waiis have seen endured such name. 
less and uapacginable angaish Phe en itened tenderness of 
modern legistavton prohibits the rack, or death in darkness and 
solitude, by the cord, the axe, the dager, or the bowl: yet here 
the wretched, whose guilt is sometines the infirmity of nature, 
and sometimes the error of education, have writhed under the 
prolonged torments of remorse and fear: and what are the axe 
and the wheel to them? ‘The massy portals, too, may—nay, 
when we consider the mischances ef human affairs, must have 
sometimes closed upon the innocent, and returned them to the 
scaffold, or disgorged theta upon a world whose unthinking self 


ishness as often pursues unfortunate vert e, as tt sanctions fora 


Even the sight: of vice it. 


time the triumphs of successtul guilt. 





self, thus baffled and chained, without the support of hope or the 
| consolations of conscience, shrinking from the aspect of an exter- 


‘| nal world, all threatening and dark, to the communion of a heart 


lost in the turbulence of yet more gloomy horror, and awaiting, 
|in impotent and illimitable despair, its dismissal from a dreadtul 
| existence to a state yet more thrillingly appalling, is, perhaps, of 
all spectacles the most fearful and ghastly. ; 

| The black and revolting buildings, so conspicuously placed in 
the heart and gay centre of the city, had long jarred upon the 
minds of the inhabitants; and one, indeed, at the present day, 
under the wand of some cunning architect, has assumed a more 
lively and lovely shape, and been converted to other purposes ; 
but at the time of which we write, the authorities found a certain 


‘|appropriateness in their prox mity to their graceful neighbour. 


‘The latter is familiar to the New-York reader as the City Hall, 
the seat of many public offices, but particularly of the courts ot 
justice; and at that time both the civil and criminal courts were 
held within it. The black and ugly buildings which flanked it on 
either side were used, the one for a jail, where, with the stupid 
and useless cruelty of a pagan sacrifice, the unfortunate debtor 
was condemned to perpetual idleness and wo; while that one on 
the west received the criminals against the State, who there 
awaited thew arraignment or their execution, within a minute’s 
walk of their place of trial, 

On the present day, the avidity with which all classes hastened 
towards the City Hall, rendered it evident that it was about to 
become the scene of some interesting juuicial proceeding ; and 
the pressure to procure seats in the criminal court-room proved 
that the circumstances of some dark crime were about to be in- 
vestigated ; probably some reckless enemy to society exposed to 
general exeeration, and consigned to just punishment, perhaps a 
weary and toilsome imprisonment—perhaps te death, 

Few crimes in the United States are visited with the punish- 
ment of death; and, while older nations often launch the bolt 
against the feeble head of ignorance or poverty for the most tri- 
vial errors of judgment, or sometimes for the cravings of hunger, 
let it be recorded to the honour of American legislators, that the 
power whieh society has lodged in their hand, is wielded with 
more caution. 

But in proportion to the infreauency of these spectacles is the 
exertement they produce. The guilty wretch, arrested on a 
charge of murder, and thrown into prison to await his trial, be- 
comes at once a topick of universal and, among the lower orders, 
of intense interest. To feed this appetite for scenes of carnage, 
blood, and distress—the peculiar attribute of human nature—the 
publick press ts prolific of facts, true orfalse ; and in all their har- 
rowing features, and too often with the exaggeration of accident, 
prejudice, or passion, retail the incidents of the deed, and conject- 
ure the motives of the perpetrator, 

It was on the event of one of these long-expected trials that an 
immense crowd assembled. Such violent anxtety had been pro- 
duced by rumour, and the reeitals of the publick journals, that 
before the doors of the court-room were thrown open, large 
throngs had collected on the outside, and, pressing for entrance, 
filled the avenues and corridors to overflowing, At an early hour, 
when the publick were admitted, the spacious chamber was ime- 
mediately crowded almost to suttocation, The space within the 
bar, usually allotted only to gentlemen of the profession, witness- 
es, jurors inattendance, and persons connected with the proceed- 
ings of the hour, was also densely filled ; and when the judges 
assumed their seats, and the ery of “Silence —hats off!” announe- 
ed that the court were about to enter upon the interesting exami 
nation, the multitude presented a slope of heads, back to the fur- 
thest reach of the ample hall, such as had rarely before been 
assembled in the apartment, 

The three counsel conversed together across the table with the 
cool courtesy of the protession ; who, while property, reputation, 
and life are committed to thei hands with trembling selieitude, 
find the exercise of their respective powers but the struggle of a 
game Which, however tremendously Important to the parties con- 
cerned, is by them played with buttransient personal feeling, and 
to-morrow torgotten. 

A gyenteman of prepossessing form and iphearance was pomnte a 
out to each other by the crowd, with symptoms of curiosity, as a 
foreigner of high rank and unbounded wealth ; a casual visiter to 
this country, Whom aceident had rendered necessary in the pre- 
sent ease of the witnesses. This was Count Clairmont. 
Near him, and frequently exchanging the sentiments of a brief 
conversation, sat a white-headed old man, whose care-worn and 
vriet-stricken countenance was " roused by everv eve w ith eX- 
treme interest; he was the father of the young and lovely eirl 
whose murder, by a brutal and ubparalleled assassin, was the 
‘The hearts of the more en 
lightened upon the ectrreamstances of the case were shocked and 
witated with deep and powerful sympathy on recognising, in the 
tall and noble figure of a gentleman—who, though somewhat ad- 
vaneed in lite, was erect, and almost haughty in his air—the father 
of the culprit. tre od a recess within the bar, ealm, but 
pale and around him waited, with the most evident marks of 
respect and commiuseration, a tram of the most wealthy and dis- 











as one 


subject of the present indictment 


st mn 


tinguished inhabitants of the town. These interesting objects 
had places reserved for them in the midstof the uncommon throng 


ft museellaneous mndiviadiuals—lawyvers lousyeme trom idleness and 


eurtosity, witne sses and Jurors attendieg nd law. 





Mo subparnas, a 
students inured to seenes of in quity and distress, who mace 


themselves merry with the various rumours of the case, Wacered 
witheach other on the fite of the accused, and advanced jests 
warnst the sheriff on lus approaching duty. 


The outside of the bar was occupied by the middling classes— 
stilors, butchers, bakers, and other honest tradesmen and wood 
citizens, Whose minds had been highly iflamed by the reports of 
heease, Without berg much mstructed as to its meriis : and who 
were eagerly anxious to behold the extraordinary rufian—the 
‘oldeblooded seducer and assassin of an innocent and beautiful 
mr, Concerning the manners and appearance, the eharacter 


tamuly, and demeanour of the aceused, the most coutradietory ru- 





mours were rife. Some declared him a teroc nd black-browed 
tint, with aeruel and malignant ecountenanee, a harsh voice, and 
elentless heart. Others asserted that he had teen the most reck- 


rate of the day; thatthe influence ef a wealthy fanuly 


| 1 +] 
fess prof 


ad already several t es sereened him from merited punishments 
- , 


that he had once or twiee vearly effected his escape, by the at- 
tempted massacre of the officers who had arrested ini: and that 
the authorities were obliged to secure his coufincment by means 





of heavy trons, 

A circumstance was observed, too, of a very rare Securrence in 
this country—a disposition among the lower ‘classes to predeter- 
mine the guilt of the accused, and to distrust the integrity of t 
court. Several journals had given publicity to articles darkly 
jinumating the difficulty of finding a jury sufliciently firm and dis- 















interested to render a true verdict against a man acknowledged to 
belong to so high a circle of society. Some spoke aloud of the 
power of wealth and influence; others turned the affair into a 
political question; and many for such clamorous demagogues 
did not pass away with the days of Greece and Rome) openly pro- 
claimed that, even if the guilty wretch were condemned by the 
judge, he would be pardoned by the governor. As the trial-day 
approached, these disturbing influences seemed agitated and fu- 
mentcd by some secret hand. Singular invendoes lurked in the 
paragraphs of the daily journals, engendering among the popula- 
tion a fierce and ferocious spirit, ‘The triends of the prisoner be- 
held, with feelings of the deepest alarm, these clouds gathering 
around the head of one who lad hitherto known only the balmy 
pleasures of life’s sunniest hours. 1 ‘ 





‘The district attorney had 
moved in the same circle with the accused in the gay precincts of 
fashion. Would he follow to the death his associate? ‘The very 
judge onthe bench, it was whispered, loved him like a father, 
and was endeared to him by tamily relations of the most tender 
nature. Would he too—thus murmured the thousands, nay, the 
millions (for the event had already swept like fire m the wind, 
who allowed themselves to be excited by the absorbing question 
—would this judge, could he preside at atrial, thus linked with 
his own feelmgs, with cool and impartial deliberation ? 

The publick indignation and expressions of distrust exercised 
too upon the interests of the unhappy defendant a most untavour- 
able influence. ‘Lhose who really knew Judge Howard, knew 
that if it had been his own son instead of his friend's, he would 
construe the law, and preside at the trial, with the sternness of a 
Roman; and it was feared that he, as well as the district-attor- 
ney, might be insensibly led, by the open charges against their 
integrity, tO pass Lo the opposite extreme, and sufler imparuality 
to strengthen into severity. 

In the thousands that filled the room—stood waiting on the out- 
side and streve vainly for entrance—what a variety of opposite 
emotions! from the simple curiosity of the indifierent stranger, 
stimulated by the mere desire to behold a human beimg tried for 
his life, to the astonishment and anxiety, the conjectures of the 
future and the memories of the past, felt by his acquaintance, and 
to the whirl and tempest, the anguish and agony, in the breasts 
of those who knew and loved him! Across the minds even of the 
most rational glaneed the thought—* Is not the prisoner indeed 
guilty?” The very apparent Impossibility, by a kind of paradox, 
rendered it probable, What but the glaring and blistering truth 
of the charge would select him, so far beyond the reach of ordina- 
ry suspicion, as the perpetrator of the deed? If not he, who was 
the culprit ? 

Notwithstanding the immense pressure, perfect order prevailed, 
and ail seemed settling themselves im their places, as they best 
nought, ike the audience at the commencement of a celebrated tra- 
gedy, and with the composed satistaction of listening to the in- 
vestigation, and perhaps of soon beholding the doom, of one of the 
most black, remarkable, and harrowing crimes that had ever oc- 
cupied the attention of a court of justice. 

** Place the prisoner at the bar!” exclaimed the crier, in a loud 
, at an order from the judge. 

There was an instantaneous sensation perceptible through the 
mass of people, butit mmediately subsided into a breathless si- 
lence, as the side doors within the bar were flung open, and the 
officers entered in front of the erowd with the prisoner between 
them. An impulse of surprise ran again through the multitude, 
now alse accon panied by an evident murmur ot sympathy, elicnt- 
ed by the appearance ofa very handsome young man, considerably 
above the middling size, of an erect and commanding form, who, 
with a firm and rather haughty air, walked to his seat within the 
prisoner’s box, A single glance discovered that he wore the dress 
and possessed the manners of a gentlhman; that his features 
were mild, intelligent, and uncommonly prepossessing, but that 
his face was of a deadly paleness, and his lips compressed with 
the action of one who is tLe victim of a powerful and unnatural 
excitement, 

To many of the spectators he was personally known ; and more 
than one voice murmured, in tones of the deepest commiseration, 
* Poor, pom Leshe !” 

On entering the box and seating himself, the prisoner looked 
around, and continued his gaze, as if In search of some one within 
the bar, ull he encountered the tull and terrible ¢lance of Mr. Ro- 
main, the father of her of whose death he was accused. For a 
moment he met and returned the fixed gaze of the old man, who 
rctually shook with the tremours of bis increasing emotion; but, 
as if the forced effort to bear up against his fate and his feelings 
exceeded his power, the unhappy youth suddenly bowed down 
his head, and covered his tace with his hands, E 

The whole seene had been of such absorbing interest, that the 
court, as wellas the prisoner and the spectators, appeared for the 
moment to have abandoned themselves to their feelings, and the 
young man was the centre of a thousand warm and bleeding sym- 
pathies. But the recolleetion of the heinous deed which he was 
called upon to answer, and the sight of the aged father of the 
murdered girl, awoke sterner thoughts. Nor were there wanting 
some who aseribed his emetion, not to the anguish of innocence, 
but to the remorseful agonies of cuit. 

The court immediately ordered silence. The voice of the crier 
resounded through the hall. The erowd arranged themselves on 
their seats; and though a tew handkerchiets, especially of temales, 
still hid the faces of the softened owners, the cold ceremonials of 
1 legal tribunal at once resumed their course 
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were requested to be punctual in an early attendance; and the 
vast heterogeneous crowd separated, te carry inte all quarters « f 
the town Cher new tnipressions concerning the appearance of the 
unh ‘ppy prisoner, wl o, thus feartully suspended over eternity, 
was remanded back to prison, 








The morning came—the hour of trial arrived. The human 
tide had already rolled into the court-room, and, amid shuffling 
rnd shing, and the frequent interference of the police-officers, 
vod all the gitation and clameur ef a mob much exe ted, the 
crowd at length once more occenpred, net only every seat, but 


every spot where a foot or a shoulder could be braced, or a hand 
could ejing. 

‘The jueges assumed their seats ; the jury were cal! 
was ordered by the eriers; the agitated mass at length settled 
mite quiet ; tl € 
bar; and all the customary forms and preliminaries being at 
ength accomplished, the indictment was regularly read, and the 
district attorney rose to open the case, and to explain the cir 
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cumstances which he expected to prove. The public were thus | 
ut in possession of all the authentic facts which the industrious 
investigations of the state attorney had elicited. The speaker's 
youthful zeal and his professional ambition, the interest which 
hurries along an ardent lawyer for the time to make the cause of 
his client his own —which warms with its progress and strengthens 
by opposition, and which at length renders the desire of success 
an absorbing and exclusive passion, almost resembling the despe- 
rate anxiety of the gambler—combined to inspire him with enthu- 
siastic eloquence. His recital of the circumstances which he 
hoped to prove was conducted with the art of rhetorick, aad coloured 
with the hues of imagination. It was a fearful and soul-strring 
narrative, that chilled the blood of the coldest auditor, With 
what awful force must it have fallen upon the ears of the prisoner! 
The orator did not express the wary suggestions of one seeking 
truth, but the excited and exciting denunciations of a mind fully 
predetermined, and highly inflamed with a mere one-sided view 
of the case ; placing upon every interest the deepest and guiltiest 
construction ; supposing the basest motives for every action ; dis- 
avowing a belief of whatever tended to exculpate ; magnifying, 
through the medium of a heated fancy, every damning proot; 
overlooking, thrusting aside, explaining away, or ridiculing, every 
palliating circumstance ; sketching, with a bold pencil et vindie- 
tive hate, a picture of unparalleled, irredeemable miquity, and 
shedding upon it a glare of poetic light, calculated to startle and 
to appa! every heart. How far such a course is conformable to 
the elucidation of truth, the interests of society, and the spirit of 
a court of justice, and how far a more merciful principle might be 
incompatible with the safe and beneficial operation of the legal 
machinery, [leave to the determination of the profession itself 
and of the world. It is certain, however, that long before the 
eloquent counsel had closed his opening speech, the prisoner, 
whose doomed head was the single and unsheltered mark for bolt 
after bolt, lannehed from the hand of one he had never injured, 
and against whose fiery assaults he could rear no defence, found 
himself the centre of all eyes, and evidently the object of universal 
and unmingled horrour. Alone, writhing in unspeakable agony 
—compelled to hear himself, his character, his thoughts, words, 
and actions, misrepresented, blackened, and denounced—forbidden 
the privilege of explaining, of denying—without the power either 
to resist or to fly—he lay like Prometheus chained on the cold 
rock, his heart pierced by the beak of a fierce fue, and with all 

the thunders of heaven rolling over his head. 

As the speaker elosed, the sudden bustle of the auditory an- 
nounced their release from the spell which he had exereised over 
them; and the universal change of position, and the general 
freedom of respiration, betrayed that he had held them almost 
breathless and motionless. 

It may be necessary to inform the reader unacquainted with the 
forms of judicial proceedings, that the counsel for the prosecution 
possess the right to open the case; that the witnesses in the sup- 
port of the indictment are then examined. The counsel for the 
defendant then produce their testimony, and address the jury in 
his behalf; and, by a rule of law, which at first appears contrary 
to its general maxims of mercy, the prosecution exercise the im- 
portant privilege of advancing the last appeal to the reason and 
feelings of the jury. The prisoner sits, with such suspense as may 
be best imagined by the intelligent reader, the silent spectator of 
the fiercely-contested conflict, upon the issue of which he depends 
for security from death upon the scaffold. 

It was with the calmness of desperate anguish that the accused 
turned on his seat, after the address of the prosecuting attorney, 
to listen to the evidence by which it had been elicited, and which 
was deemed so abundantly sufficient, in the eyes of a sagacious 
lawyer, to stamp upon him the edium of this heinous erie. 

The limits of the story will not permit us to detail the extra- 
ordinary mass of evidence now brought forward in support of the 
indictment ; but we briefly relate the leading facts, sworn to by 
many unimpeachable witnesses. ; 

It appeared that the prisoner was of a sanguine and passionate 
temperament—prone to act upon impulse—of liberal education 
and uncommon talents—his family wealthy, and his futher one of 
the most eminent of American statesmen, Notwithstanding, 
however, the graceful and gentle manners and the apparently 
kiad heart of the prisoner, he had several times exhibited a high- 
wrought temper, a total disregard of morality and religion, and 
an inherent ferocity—which, argued the counsel, might fully 
sanction the probable truth of the present charge. Count Clai- 
mont was the witness called upon to ‘ribe the difference which 
formerly took place between himself and the prisoner; and the 
extraordinary barbarity or madness of the latter, who insisted on 
either not fizhting at all, or else with the muzzles against each 
other’s breast : in this state the affair was pending, when arranged 
by the accidental interference of friends. He related also the 
recent fracas between them, with singular and artful malice. 

[t appeared, by other witnesses, that the prisoner had conceived 
an affection for Miss Romain: it could not be distinctly sworn 
how far his love was requited, but plausible and terrible surmises 
were entertained on the subject; and the prosecution attempted 
to produce evidence leading to the darkest conjectures ; but, as it 
depended upon hearsay, the witnesses were either prohibited from 
answering, or their answers were set aside by the court, as not 
legal proof. ‘They doubtless, however, were not without ctfeet 
upon the jury, 

It was next proved that a change of sentiments had taken place 
between Miss Romain and the prisoner; after which she ex- 
pressed herselfin bitter terms against him—sp ke of her wrongs, 
and her folly in sub netting to them; and extiubited, before a con- 
filential fe male domestic, keen disappointment and anguish, 
great anxiety, and a mysterious agitation: sometimes bursting 
forth inte anzer, and sonetimes settling down ite long fits of 
melanciely. At leagth she »weared free fron all emarrass- 
ment; and the prisoner, in commnon with many other gontle 
Visited the house as usual. During several days, however, pre- 
Vious to the afternoon of the muider, sie let tall, before Jenny, 
*h the futhfal maid's curiosity was 
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greatly awikened, and her atfeetron alarmed. She conmnenced 
Several tunes asifto reveal an pnportant secret, then swidenty 
turning pue, stopped, and on bemg interrogated, refused any 
exolanat m, Sonetimes re ? ving Ww th Sighs. On e, Woaen sie 


thought herself alone, she was heard to exclaim, “If he but 
prove honest —if he but mean well;” and otherstmilar sentences. 
Witness, Jonny, slept ina snail room immediately adjoming that 
of Miss Ronun. On the moraing of the fatal day, she was 
awakened before lig'it by the sound of her mistress’s Vorce, app ire 
( Her mistress stood at a win- 
Witness was alarme |, 





ently spe aking to some one below. 
dow leading out upon a little baleony. 
rose, asked what was the matter, and eame to the window—siw 
the sha flow ofa man ste sling away. In great al irm and astone- 
ishinent, asked who it was, and whether itwas Mr. Leslie?) ‘The 


other replied, eagerly, ‘* Yes—yes, it was Mr. Leslie. He came 
to tell me something ;” and then added, “ but, Jenny, if you 
ever breathe a word of this to anybody, I will never forgive you 
while I live; and, when I am dead, I will haunt you.” 

A crowd of witnesses testified that the prisoner had called for 
the deceased in a gig, on the afternoon of the murder : from that 
moment she had never been seen or heard of. The prisoner was 
seen returning in the evening alone. One testified that, aware 
of his having driven out with Miss Romain, he asked why he had 
left his companion? that the prisoner exhibited strong signs of 
embarrassment, and made a confused and unintelligible reply. 
The hat and feathers of the deceased were found floating upon the 
East River, near the spot where she was last traced with the 
prisoner ; an extraordinary appearance of a scuffle was discern- 
ible; anda handkerchief, stained with blood, marked with the 
initials R. R., and pronounced to be that of Miss Romain, was 
picked up near the river-bank, 

The circumstance most forcible against the prisoner was the 
subsequent discovery of a human body, which had floated far 
down with the tide, upon the shores of Long Island, in a state to 
preclude the possibility of identifying it; butin which, notwith- 
standing, many undertook to recognise the remains of the untor- 
tunate Miss Romain. One individual swore to it positively. 

An appalling array of other evidence was adduced, tending to 
establish all the points necessary to the successful prosecution of 
the indictment ; and, when the prosecuting attorney rested his 
case, it is probable that very few, amid the vast and various mul- 
titude who had listened with profound attention to the develop- 
ment of these deeply interesting incidents, entertained the slight- 
est doubt that the culprit was about to meet a terrible and a just 
fate. All eyes regarded him without the sotiness of merey, or 
even the interest of doubt. ‘To all he seemed a viet bound for 
slaughter. ‘The populace had long before lost all sense of pity in 
wonder and indignation, ‘The broad gaze of cold curiosity, the 
exclamation of surprise, the murmur of horrour, the smule of virtue 
triumphing in the downfall of a villain—all these were scarcely 
attempted to be concealed from the observation of hun who had 
called them forth. 

“ Poor Mr. Leslie!” said Jenny, her eyes red with weeping, 
and after a long gaze upon his calm and noble features, till her 
pretty blue eyes could no longer see through her tears ; “ 1 shall 
never trust to man’s face again. Oh, Mr. Leshe, torgive me, 
forgive me! Ifyou are guilty there is no truth on earth, | can- 
not believe it.” 

It was now late in the afternoon, and the court adjourned, to 
meet again at six in the evenmeg, 

It is a mournful thing to turn from the last clinging hope and 
defence of the accused, to the cold, severe, exaggerating attacks 
of the prosecution, Perhaps there never was a case Upon a capi- 
tal offence, where the cloquence and ingenuity of the defendant's 
counsel did not strike out upon the misery of the accused seni 
bright sparks of hope. ‘The mass of evidence cannot be borne in 
mind atence, A perception of the truth offen requires a series 
of deliberate and abstruse arguments, which the audience never 
discover, or fail to retain amid the confusion of evidence and the 
instnet of merey. ‘The sight of a criminal, too, when his punish- 
ment seems certain, softens the heart to puty, and prepares it to 
magnity and dwell upon the grounds ot hope. An ingenious 
orator, in an artful survey of the case, lingers with disproportion- 
ate force upon the favourable circumstances, and leaves the more 
unexplainable and condemnatory parts in the shade, For a mo- 
ment the sky of the accused brightens ; the roaring of the tempest 
is lulled ; his halfwrecked mind rests as the surrounding sea of 
doubt and despair closes its yawning abysses, and he belelds 
again the green and sunny shore where satety and bliss await his 
weary steps. Ah, delusive calm! ah, treacherous hope! An 
awful pause succeeds the words of merey and hope. Dreadtul 
the task of him who has to dissolve this vision ! 

The prosecution commenced ther duty. As their skilful bat- 
teries Were opened against the Vietim, the brightness passed trom 
his features; one after another his hopes melted away , the relent- 
less tempest darkened over his head ; the mad wind began to roar 
and thunder in the air; his broken hulk once more hung on the 
uplifted and giant wave; the distant shore receded from his de- 
spairing eves, and he lt that ruin and death again yawned be- 
neath his feet, 

‘Two experienced, unfecling, and sagacious lawyers exhausted 





their powers in demonstrating the guilt of the aceused, in which 
they beth fully believed, and the district: attorney closed with a 
startling eloquence. 

The orator allowed the prisoner's apparent good character ; 
allowed the horrid spectacle of a youth so formed to adern so- 
ciety cut off and crushed beneath a fate so terrible. But th 
considerations, he said, severely, were not for the jury-box. L 
them deepen the interest of a poem, or embellish the pages of a 
novel; but a tribunal of justice had a sterner task than the 
dulgence of feeling, however amiable. ‘I hat the murder hod been 
committed, every circumstance proclaimed. ‘The ride; the dis- 
appearance ; the blood-stained handkerchief; the hat floating 
abandoned on the stream; the body—as fur as the testimony of 
credible witnesses go—identified as that of Resale Romain; the 
the evidences 
of the female domestic respecting the demeanour of the untortu- 
nate victim, her clandestinely meeting the prisoner at that sus- 
picious hour of the morning ; every thing, as far as human proot 
could, proclaimed the dreadful act, and the deep cunning of the 
“ What proof can you demand of murder? It isa 
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Murder rarely 
that produced agamst this man, 


avenging Grad, admits evidence 


principle of doubt, future assassins have only to stab in solitude 
und they wil stabin safety. We shall behold shameless seducers 
vd murderers walking among us unwhipped of justice, Leave 


erme unpunished, and you epen the Hoodgates throngh which 








devastation and despar rush in upon the retreats of domesti 


life The pity which makes you tremble at infleting a necessary 
penalty, which causes you te yield to the pleadmes of compas- 
sion, and to melt at the sight of guilt bound on the altar—to 


forget law, soe ety, the claims of the innocent, and the just undig 
nation and agony of the bereaved, rather than speak the word 
blow to which you have p 


and strike the ledged your oaths, an 


which great justice demands—is a we 1K, an tle, a pernicious 
feeling, full of danger and deceit, unworthy of fathers, citizens, 
men. Youare the guardians of the conmnnity. Toe your hands 


she has committed her safety; and, with 


bosoms, will you betray your trust?) She has placed you as 


such a feeling m your 


sentinels on her walls and at her gates; do not kneel and admit 
the foe which you are sent to overcome. Had the gaunt form of 
murder stalked in unabashed and unintimidated amid the gayely 
of your own testive board,—had your startled eyes suddenly be- 
held him vanish, and lo! the brightest seat at the banquet is lett 
vacant,—had you beheld the demon who had thus bereaved and 
made you deselate for ever, stride unfearing and unabashed 
through the mid-day streets, triumphing in his deed, and, per- 
haps, grown bold by experience, meditating to re peat it, because, 
forsooth, the shrinking sensibilities of a too sentimental jury could 
not harden their hearts to arrest his eareer,— you would feel as 
you ought to feel on this solemn occasion, ‘dhe hosputality of 
triendship, the rights of society, the laws of man and of God 
have been grossly violated by the unhappy criminal at the bar. 

The gentlemen on the other side harp much on the idea of 
doubt. lt is deubt which is to bring off their wretched client. 
Their only hope is dewbt. It is the last inevitable refuge of the 
defenders of a bad cause. If they can make you doubt, if they 
can entangle and cloud ever, if they ean envelop in mystery, if 
they can bewilder you in dowbt, the y fancy their tron ph secure, 
But you must distinguish between the just doubt arising from a 
deficiency of evidence, and that confused sense of indistinetness 
which only those experience whose evesight: ts ihiling—between 
the doubt of a firm and of a foolish pond. Doubt you might con- 
ceive on every subject. There are not wanting metaphysicians 
who assert that nothing ever was, is, or ever can be certain. You 
may doubt the evidence of your eyes and cars ; you may bewil- 
der your mind amid endless mazes and metaphysical conjectures 5 
you may doubt that you sit there to judge, that I stand here to 
proclaim, a heinous and a hideous sin; all around us may be but 
the phantoms of a fever or the forms of a passing dream. But 
this species of doubt, so equally appheable to the most feeble and 
the most ove rpowermng proof, is not the doutt which Lecomes your 
manly souls. The cunning of a persuasive tongue will not be 
able to betray your matured understandings inte such childish, 
such fantastick vagaries. Such deubts would dispute all law, all 
justice. ‘Dhis court would be a mockery and an wile tarce > vain- 
ly would wronged misery apply here tor redress ; would 
be but the theme of dermsion and seorn, “The ruffian would smile 
at the uplitted sword of the goddess, which her degenerate hand 
durst never wield, Ul men, crown once wild and 
and knowing ne other remedy tor private injury, will assume again 
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the reins of affairs, which the authorities are unworthy and unable 
to hold A Gothick spurt of revenge will displace the nuldness of 


eivilization ; youth, innocence, and defenecless beauty will yield 


their breasts to the dagecer, and the whole mass of society will be 
resolved inte its orginal clements ot anarehy and discord 
“No, gentlemen, m your characters as stern and unyielding 


sentinels of the publ ck setety, Leall upon yeu to speak the dread. 


ful doom agamst yonder sintul man Hie bas sewn, let hom re ap. 
If you would not have your wives, sisters, mothers, and danehters 
murdered before your teees, speak, pron pitty, fearlessiy, and so. 
lemniy, the fatal verdiet Plowever man mav exelamn, and ate 


tempt te fright you from your duty, remember the Almighty 
himself has sau, * Blood for blood 
Again as the counsel sat dow , the silence 


was simultaneously 


broken by a wide peal of applause; from bench and floor, pedes- 


tal and column, wherever the nughty throng of human bemes had 





clustered and pressed themselves densely in together, came the 
murmur and the shock of ypprebation, too plainly announeme the 
publick sanction of the prisoners doom. Several persons were 
noutted for this breach of decort 


The charge of the judge was short and lucid, and wholly con- 





fined to the evidence Hie reviewed it calmly , amd instructed the 


jury te find the fact of the murder aceordime to ther 


the testimony, with this reserve, that if they were “ not fully sat- 


isthe al, beyond a doubt, they nuust find for the prisoner 
With the necessary formalities, the jary were conducted into 
their private room ; and an hour passed, during whieh eunosny 
kept together, probably, every individual of the vast multitude. 
At length the court prepared to adjourn, and the prisoner had 
heen already ordered back to prison, when it was announced that 
There was a 
the concourse—relaxed attention was again suddenly and fear- 
The 
silence and solemnity of all around, 
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feels it dram his heart, and suspend his very being. 
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their bosons Many an eve was riveted upon face of 
prisoner, to study how he bere that tremendous moment, how hu- 
manity stom! to wage annd life full on the rin and spre tral fea- 
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The names of the jurymen were regularly called amid a pro- 
found Not a motion, not a breath, disturbed the deep 
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“Tiew say you, gentlemen? Do you find him guilty or not 
euilty 2 

Phere was a panse, as if the very pulse of life stood «tll, It was 
thrilling and pamtul—all leaned forward, a shuddering seund of 


All 


eyes dilated and fastened on the foreman, ¢ xcept one or two who 


awony, short and checked, broke from: the hy s of Miss Leslie. 





ooked preremgly, and yet with horror, upon the face of the pri- 
sre Atthat moment the clock tolled three, with a heavy sweep 
wo sound that floated on quivering waves through the hall. lis 
ist vibration dred away, and the foreman poke 

* Nut guilty.” 

*Cini—CGaod !" erred the sister, with a shriek of joy, while an 
eleetrick shock darted through the crowd, and broke the spell ot 
silence. "The prosecuting counsel started tp the clerk repeated 
it aloud, with SUrpt es Morelind ela ped his hands, with a re- 
port that echoed through the room Mir. Romain covered his face. 

e raised his hands and eyes to heaven in silent 
\ ' 

In the midst of this sudden universal ja d lively commotion, 
the accused stood in the sane attitude, fix md mie rie —<all 
eves un eontred upor hin 

"# Norman!* eried the s ter, with an hysterick laugh, and 
springing toward him—“‘dear Norm n, hear! You ar acquil- 
ter—vyouare cuiltless—you are free!” 

But the youth neither sturred ib nor feature, At length a 
shoht tremour, quivering p dover hts face, a shade of whaste 
lier white, a faint sab, a eons ve ellurt to laugh—and he fell 
mack senseless unto his fativer’s aru 
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SELECT ESSAYS. 


CONFESSIONS OF WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE.,. 
[Con luded from our last ] 


I ocevriep the last chapter of these Confessions with a particular 
introduction to the two striking passages in the history of the lite 
and thoughts of Shakspeare, which are illustrate din his sonnets, | 
shall devote the present to as eraphick a sketch as Tam able to give 
of his connexion with the woman L have there recorded, A passion 
more remarkable in all respeets was never, perhaps, felt’ by any 
heart, strong for suffering equally as for joy—and never, certainly, 
was a passion expressed with greater vividness or fervour; with a 
finer luxuriance of imagination, or a more trembling delicacy of sen- 
timent; with so rapt a joy, or a despair so afflicting vet so noble! 

It will startle the reader to see Shakspeare, as he will now be pre- 
sented, the victim of an unhappy and all-starred love. In his dra- 
matick writings he appears elevated above all this, as if he were a 
god. His lightly-moved and all-coneviving spirit, as Goethe has 
exquisite ly desenbed the poet's, steps forth like the sun from night 
to day, and with easy and cali transition, tunes his harp to joy or 
wo. Our laughter and our tears ob y his will; all the resources of 
man’s lite and thought crowd around him at his pleasure, and at his 
bidding the world of naagination and the world of reality come spin- 
ning into a little space before us! Hf) as our life would but too sadly 
intimate, from the disproportion of its desires and attainments, we 
ordinary men, while taneying ourselves awake, do only dream,— 
how truly should we guess of the life of such a man as Shakspeare, 
that he must have passed that dream like one awake; viewing the 
strangest and most baffling of human meidents from an emimence 
where they never affveted him; availing himself of them, in his cha- 
racter of teacher and prophet, of friend both to gods and men, only 
as a part of the past and the future; conscious of them always as of 
the existence of the actual world, which lies open in all its parts be- 
fore him, but mixing hirnself up as lithe with them, as though be- 
tween that world and him a ereat gulf were fixed. Llow often, in- 
deed, have we actually thought this of Shakspeare, till we only of 
late discovered how falsely we had thought it. View him here! 

The name of the mistress of Shakspeare remains unknown, [tis 
impossible ever to discover a clue tot, "Through many sonnets he 
has addressed to her, during a passion of several years, we have not 
even an allusion to her christian name, There may have been some 
feeling of consideration and delicacy im this. "The evnical style ot 
literature had certainly at that time not come into vogue, Rousseau 
had not set the example, so well followed since, of publishing the 
confessions of others under the pretence of writing one’s own, Veiled 
and nameless as she is, however, she lives for us, as she lived to Shak- 
speare, i the passionate joy and sorrow she awakened into lite, to 
live in his verse, as it pr yed upon his heart, for ever! "These are, 
indeed, “true rights;” her existence ts as actual as Shakspeare’s 


own; Itty no 
* poet's rage 
Ind stretched metre of an antique song” 


to which we owe it, but to that extraordinary fascination which the 
actual life of man ean contess perhaps only onee, and with which 
she swayed resietlessly the heart of the ereatest writer of the world. 
What ean have been the souree of this power of fascination over a 
being so wondertul? Was it worthy ? could it have been unworthy ? 
These are questions the reader shall answer, [It has never vet been 
that imagination, passion, or selfwill, were eoverned or controlled 
by reason: it will not be startling to find them unzoverned here. 
The mightiest and most intellectual of queens submits to be 
* commanded 
Sy such poor passion as the maid that milks, 
And does the meanest chares ;" 


and we may not claim for the greatest man, whe onee confesses 
such an mfluence, exception from the chances which govern the 
meanest. Intensity of feeling, indeed, ts even more than ordinarily 
likely, in his case, to make up tor disproportion of objects, should 
such disproportion exist. One thing, at least, we know: the per- 
sonal charms of the mistress of Shakspeare were unquestionably 
great. 

In one of his temporary separations from her, he draws upon the 
wealth of nature for materials to deseribe her beauty. 
is a charming one, not in the memory of the lady alone, but in all 
the circumstances which attend it. The scene is— 

‘in the spring, 
When proud pied April, dress’ io all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth im every thing 
That heavy Saturn laugh'd and leap'd with him.” 


But neither the lavs of birds, nor the sweet smell of tlowers, 


“Could make him any summer's story tell, 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew ;" 
because, in her absence, the very birds seem mute to him; and, in 
spite of the flowers, itis winter still. Ele cannot speak then of en- 
joyment, but sweetly chides them: 


“The forward violet thus did Tehide -— 
Sweet thief, whenee did thou steai thy sweet that smells, 
If not from my love's breath?) The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
To my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed. 
The lily L condemned for thy hand, 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand, 
One blashing shame, asother white despair 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 
And to his robbery had annex'd thy breath 
But, for his theft, in pride of all his growth, 
A vengetul canker eat him up te death 
More flowers | noted, yet LT nene could see, 
But sweet or colour it had stolen trom thee.” 
Before any one hastily condemns this for conecit, let him be sure that 
he has experienced a true passion, Conecits, if these are to be ealled 
such, seem to me of the very essence of a deep and imaginative love. 
Here, at all events, are materials for an exquisite portrait, which 
(having added a few more touches to it) [shall leave the reader to 
complete. “My mistress’ eves are raven black,” says the poet; 
and again, addressing them, he exelaims— 
© Thine eyes IL love, and they, as pitying me, 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain; 
Have ~ on black, and loving mourners be, 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain.” 


But this is anticipating. Pain has not yet visited the poet—the 


beautiful has not yet vanished, “to return not!” He has, in this, a 
lot such as how many have experienced! It is an old story. He 


loves, he implores, he obtains, he trusts, he is deceived! ““ Fair, 
kind, and true,” is all his argument at first—three that “till now 
never kept seat in one.” 


The picture | 


* Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind, 


Sull constant in a wondrous excellence!” 


On all sides he is, as he thinks, secure and happy. His own since- 
rity does not allow hun to doubt the sincerity of her. He has ac- 
cept d the favours of her love with a transport of gratitude ; and 
upon the large futh of that moment alone he seems almost able to 
sustain limself thereafter. LT could quote several sonnets in illus- 
tration of this, expressed in terms of unequalled tenderness, purity, 
and sweetness; but with an arr of reliance on ber truth, rather, per- 
haps, than that of certainty that she is true : 


“But what's so blessed fair that fears no blot 
Thou may’st be tulse, and yet I know it not.” 


A darker shadow of doubt at last falls over him. These are the 
things we most ardently pursue. A faney which thwarts and dis- 
turbs us we cannot shake off; for we never try to do it. We strain 
our sight after it, aching as it is, should it ever threaten to leave us, 
and bing it back within the sphere of our vision in exaggerated co- 
lours. Shakspeare, finding himself in a position of fear and doubt, 
hurries to anticipate all evil. While uncertainty is with us, we can 
afford to be certain of the worst; itis only when the worst comes, 
that we would desperately reason it away. But mark, in this in- 
stance, the fine self-controlment of the poet’s nature, Thinking 
she may be false—that the time will come when she shall no more 
greet him with “that sun, he reye;” his first impulse is, that this 


may be his fault, not hers; that there may indeed be no sufficient} 


cause why she should continue to love him, through all his ill-de- 
Against himself he uprears his hand, that he may “ guard 
He is content to believe her “too dear 


servings, 
the seasons on her part.” 
for his possessing :” 
“ For how do LT hold thee but by thy granting ? 
And tor that riches where is my deserving? 
The cause of this fair gift in me is wanting.” 


Let us not detract from the beauty of this sentiment, when we se¢ 
it shaken betore the nearer approach of what he tears ; for that comes 
ina shape he bad not dreamed of. She may have ceased to love him, 
but was she false with another?) Such had become the common talk. 
Persons whom he meets in the street hint it to him, and commise- 
rate him, and offer him advice with all the malice of their fnendship! 
This ts hard to bear, Lean conceive the tollowing written in the 
midst of gushes of tears— 
“Tf that be fair whereon my false eves deat, 
What means the world to say it is not se? 
Ii it be net, then love doth well denote 
Love's eve is not so true as all men's; no, 
How can it?) 0, how can love's eye be true, 
That is so ver'd with watching and with tears 


But again, recovering himself, with that surviving faith and remote- 
ness from things worldly, which may fall into the errour at times of 
a child-like simplicity, but vet never fails to indicate at all times a 
mind of the very highest order, Shakspeare clings to the hope that 
she may sull be “ honest.” 
“That thou art blam'd shall not be thy defeet, 
For slander'’s mark was ever yet the fair 
The ornament of beauty ts suspect, 
<1 crow there flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater.” 


Thus does affection seek to perpetuate itself, and so for itself it sur- 
vives when every reasonable trust is gone! Shakspeare’s hope was 
vain. ‘The next seene we are permitted to witness in this strange 
history of emotion, ts one in which the abused heart of the lover, 
bursting with a suspicion, now mpened by increasing evidence into 
certainty, cannot restrain itse If trom venting its reproaches, But 
how exquisitely tender they are, though expressed with a settled me- 
laneholy! He eompares her transgression to the base clouds which 
he has noticed ride over the celestial face of a glorious morning, after 
it has been seen to 


“ Flatter the mountain tops with sorercign eye.” 


The lady speaks repentingly, and with shame and sorrow, The 
poet’s grief, stronger for her than for himself, receives no consola- 
tlonu-— 
‘Nor can thy shame give physick to my grief; 
Though thou repent, vet Thawe still the loss 
The otlender’s sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offen 


‘s cross.’ 





In this there is no selfishness. Love sometimes wears its aspect. 
Sut while selfishness works on others for its own, love is anxious 
only for those others’ sake. ‘To many, these reproaches of Shak- 
speare may seem unequal to the eceasion: but they must recollect 
the “strong totl of grace” with which he had to struggle, and the 
peenhar circumstances (they have been previously treated by the 
writer) under which it had been tlung around him. The lady weeps, 
and is ee ! 
‘Ah! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds, 
And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 
Well had he made his Passionate Pilgrim exclauan— 
“Oh, father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear!" 
A victim to this witeheraft he now willingly yields. The lady im- 
proves her occasion, Her grief at being pardoned exceeds her zrief 
under reproaches, and over the heart of Shakspeare she reseats ty- 
rannous love upon a firmer throne, Ele becomes her apologist—and 
with what exquisite sweetness! 
“No more be grieved at that which thon hast done 
Roses have thorns and silver fountains mud." 
After this interview T can conceive the poet, removed from the im- 
mesliate influence of her presence, summoning up before him all the 
hopes he had seen decay, and shuddering at the prospect which that 
Where was any hope for the future in the memory 

Was he to enjoy only another fool’s paradise, that he 


vision opened ! 
of the past 4 
might tind himself again the tool of her levity, her intrigue, her tears 
It is too late for a thrall to remonstrate, when he has contessed and 
submitted to lis thraldom., He writes to her—a poor consolation! 


“So shall Llive, supposing thou art true, 
Like a deceived husband; so love's face 
iT Mav still seem love to me, though alter’d new 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in other place 
For there can hive no hatred in thine eve, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many looks the false heart's history 
Is writ in moods and frowns and wrinkles strang 
But heaven in thy creation did decree 
That in thy face sweet love should ever dwell 
Whate’er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be!” 


Did Shakspeare, as he wrote these words, “like a deceived hus- 
| band,” glance back a thought to his house in Stratford-upon-Avon ? 
|, This I shall have occasion, in a subsequent chapter, to inquire into. , 





Strange, that at this: very time his greatest contemporary, Lope 
Vega, the Shakspeare of Spain, should have been, in the same shape 
of writing, confessing to himself his secret thoughts ; pouring forth 
in sonnets a miserable love, for which he saw no hope of return, and 
resenting the claims of a neglected wife. 





* Av de aquel alma a padecer dispuesta 
(Que espera su Rachel en la otra vida 
Y tiene a Lia para siempre en estra.” * 


But what were now the “thoughts and the heart’s workings” of 


the mistress of Shakspeare? Did she prove herself worthy of his 
renewed trust?) Did she continue to held within the influence of 
her extraordinary charms the devotion of the greatest man that the 
world had known? 

The Due de la Rochefoucanlt has a shrewd remark in his book, 
to the effet that many Women there are who never have had one 
Shakspeare *s mis- 
tress is no exeeption, Once surrendered to leense, she eoon aban- 
doned herself toit! One of the most extraordinary women of her 
time she must certainly have been, to have “ luxuriously picked 
out” such hearts as she did to place them beneath her feet! ~Shak- 
speare soon discovered she had an mtrigne with one of his public 
associates, also an eminent poet; and had subsequently to endure 
the agony of Knowing that the purity of the dearest frrene ie had 
on earth had been destroved “by her foul pride”? Is this word 

pride” the solution of such a woman's career? Or what other 
vice may ithe? Forto “love” (as she did) always proves the least 
error of a woman who abandons herself to the passion, “ Vires,” 


intrions, few there are who have had only one. 


says Cicero, “ad unum quodque maleticium singule cnpidita tes 
nopellunt ; mulicres autem ad omnia maleticia eupiditas una ducit.” 
Was it possible, during her intercourse with Shakspeare, whom she 
swayed with as extraordinary and true a passion as ever agitated 
man, that she did not herself experience its truth? Did she never 
try to persuade herself that it was real? In the early part of her 
connexion with him it is certain, as we have seen, she thoneht the 
continuance of his devotion a game at least worth playing for. — Is 
it possible that she ever mistook that desire for a more real feeling ? 
A woman of her tendency is perhaps more likely than any other to 
labour under the imperious necessity of being deeply and” lastingly 
loved at least by one, whatever vanities she may choose to receive, 
or to bestow on, others. Or had the many vices which it is too 
clear she must have fallen into recklessly after her utter abandon- 
ment of virtue, entirely possessed ther victim? Mrs, Jameson, in 
one of her most charming books, the “ Memoirs of the Loves of the 
Poets,” equatly deli ghtful for its taste and fecling, and for its 
exquisite intermingling of poetry and subtle criticism, has devoted 
a few lines to one or two of the sonnets in which this extraordinary 
woman ts mentioned, and a senbes her as likely to have been “ one 
of a class of females who do not always, in lesing all right to our 
respect, lose also their claim to the admiration of the sex who 
wronged them, or the compassion of the gentler part of their own 
who have rejected them.” Lam much mistaken if she was one who 
would have submitted to “ compassion.” She is more of the 
Vittoria ¢ ‘orrombon: vorder, and would have spurned it as that white 
devil did, or as Cleopatra spurne d “the sober eve of dull Octavia.” 

Her infidelities, however, struck only by slow and unwilling 
degrees on the trusting heart of Shakspeare. Soon after the first 
reconciliation [| have deseribed, when he seems to have lived in 
the midst of cruel agitations of pleasure and suspicion, 

* Now proud as an enjoyer, and anon 
Doubting the tilching age will steal his pleasure.” 





a short separation took place. She left London, it is to be pre- 
sumed, on some visit to the country, It is clear from several 
sonnets, that she had given him a portrait of herself before she went, 
and desired hin to keep the original 


“ With the gentle closure of his breast!" 


What powers of fascination this woman must have had! The 
original does mdeed remain there, occupying that home till all was 
waste and void within it, and his own heart had no place of strength 
orrefuge! — It was during this absenee he tirst discovered her con- 
nexion with some other eminent poet of the time. Here (as he ever 
does in speaking of himself) he teaches a lesson of noble modesty. 
He writes to her to say he had heard this— 
© Oh, how T faint whenT of vou do write, 

Knowing a better spint doth use your name,” 

Again, 
“Tam a worthless boat, 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride!” 





He tells he % howe ver, at the « lose, of one consolation, should the 
worst of his fears be realized— 


“ —if he thrive, and I be cast away, 
The worst was this—my love was my decay !" 


These fears were indeed realized, but vet he struggles with his 
passion. TI now mark a change in her style of addressing him. 
Secure of him now past doubt, seeing how completely she has 
enslaved him, she assumes the language of reproach. There is 
wonderful consolation in this, when we feel we have been com- 
mitting an injury, “Fle does not write so often”? “ Why?” 
Shakspeare answers, with an allusion to his new rval— ‘ 
“ When vonr countenance filled up his line, 
Then lack'd I matter—that enfeebled mine.’ 


In another sonnet, referring to the same reproach, he mingles most 
sweetly the language of love with a slight bitterness— 


“ There lives more life in one of your fair eves 
Than both your poets can in praise devise !” 


Another instance of this oceurs, when, under cover of a jest, he 
intimates her strength of will— 


* For nothing hold me so it please thee hold, 
That nothing me a something sweet to thee 
Make but my name thy leve, and love that stil’, 
And then thou lov'st me—for my name is Witt.""} 


* Til fate is his 
Who hopes for Rachel in the world to come, 
And chain'd to Leah drags his life in this. 


Again, in a subsequent sonnet, he expresses the following thought 


But wo to him whose ill-placed hopes attend 
Another's life, and who, till that shall pass, 
In hopeless expectation wastes his own ! 


“ Will” was the name by which Shakspeare always passed among his 
friends at the theatre. The older and more serious gentlemen were invariably 
addressed with dignity, such as ** Mr. Bryan,” “Mr. Pope” &c. But— 


“ Marlow, renowned for his rare art and wit, 
Could ne'er attain beyond the name of Kit. 
Mellifluous Shakspeare, whose enchanting quaill 
Commanded mirth and passion, was but V Will: ? 
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But she has ascertained her success in this assumption of the lan- 
guage of offence, and does not fail to follow it up. He reasons 
against this in vain; he then calls her “tvrannous.” She ceases, 
we may suppose, to upbraid him, but betrays coldness in her looks. 
Exquisitely natural ts the change which follows from him—“* Wound 
me,” he says, “not with thine eye, but with thy tongue !” He calls 
ow her for her reproaches; nay, he exelaims— 











“ Tell me thou lov'st elsewhere ; but in my sight, 
Dear heart, forbear to glance thine eve aside !" 

Let us, if possible, not mixjudge this bewildering passion. Stren- 
ger it seems to grow as the danger of loss comes nearer. In this 
woman, whoever she was, he seems to have fancied that he wor- 
supped at least the image of a better nature ; and if it is permitted 
us to find, in this unexpected view we have of Shakspeare in his 
fondest, and most passionate, and most despairing moments, that, 
divinely intellectual as he was, he was at heart also one of the most 
affectionate and sensitive of bemgs—we may foreive the weakness 
of our nature it betrays, for the strength with which it re-assures us, 
Viewed for the puyposes, and im sustamment of the hopes, of 
humanity, it is not a loss to know that “he who, in the omnipotence 
of genius, wielded 
either hand—who was, in conception and in act, searce less than a 
Gop, was in passion and sufforing not more than a Man.” 

She would seem to have granted his last bitter request in all the 
triumphant recklessness of her nature. The poct is dissatistied. 
We cannot dictate anv mode of torture, and then thank the torturer 
for complianee, 
nat 
before solicited ;— 


the two worlds of reality and imagination in 


There is something touchingly déchirant in th 
vives to what he had 





ural and piteous contradiction the following 


“ Be wise as thou art cruel: do not press 
My tongue-tied pationce with too much disdain 
* * * * * * 
If T might teach thee wit, better it were, 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so.” 


And yet he feels that these requests are needless,—and implores 
at la That is his only resouree, 
Rousseau proposed in his “ Emilis” to educate a perteetly reasona- 
ble being, one who should “Love aND BE wise.” 
the wisest of mon!) ‘There must be contradiction in these terms. 
Love anpscrrern!! Try as he will to escape, he cannot. Wohs- 
dom does not help him. The same exquisite and delicious sensi- 
bility which had made his pleasure a transport, makes his dis- 
appointments agomies indescribable,—yet he endures them, and 
loveson. Whenee, he passion itt ly ‘ 





for “ patience, tame to suff-rance.” 


Schold one of 





i-—— 


“Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill, 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrantise of skill 
That in my mind thy worst all best exe 
Whe taught thee hew to make me love thee more, 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate 7” 





Was it the vory wondertul power of his imagination that did this ? 
Was he able, as it were, to abstract evil trom itself by combining it 
with all the forms of imagination? There was still in this woman, 
through all her successive sins and shames, a power of amazing 
fascination anc beauty, This lus fancy clung te. But her beauty 
she made common! Not the less was that beauty. Some one (the 
late Mr. Hazlitt, | bolieve) said of Peg Wotlingten, that she flang 
away the gem of her beauty, but its value was not desiroyed. So 
for the beauty of this woman (quasi beauty and for its power ot 
fascination)—that even at last remained for the poet. In the very 
dirt of London streets she may have flung that diamond, but still 
the poet could again tor his imagination reclaim it, a diamond, as it 
was lost. To all else he was obliged desperately to shut his eves, 
and to cheat himself into the fancy that “then do mine eyes best 
For this he was content that they should “behold and sec 
not what they see,’—that they should “ what the best is, take the 
worst to be,’—and so “keep anchor’d in the bay where all men 
ride” The “ wide world’s common-place” she might have become, 
but vet for him she existed still,—so all-redceming and all-powe rful 
was the action of her | 








’ 
see.” 


beanty! 


“ How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame 
Which, like a canker ia the fragrant rose, 
Doth spot the beauty of thy budding name! 
(oh! in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose ! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy davs, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise 
Naming thy name blesses an ill re port 
Oh! what a mansion have those vices got, 


Which for their habitation chose out thee 





Her accomplishments, too, must have been great,—her powers of 
entertainment, her fancies to adorn her beauty, must have made it 
indeed triumphant! She was ce rtainly a sweet musician, and 
played Elizabeth's music, the virginals :— 
* How oft when thou, my music, music plav'st 
Upon that 8 
With thy «weet fingers, when thou gently sw ay’st 
The wiry concerd that mine ear confounds, 





blessed wood whose motion » 





envy those jacks, that nimble leap 


To kiss the tender inward of thy hand!" 


And he adds an exquisite line— 








“ with these dancing chips 


O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait.” 

Tt will have been seen, by many of the recent pass: 
quoted, that Shakspeare’s persuasion not only of her fi 
but almost of her “commonness.” now fully existed.* 
given him, indeed, too many fatal proofs of it. The last and bitterest 
seems to have been the betrayal of ns voung and passionately 
beloved friend into her power r. Of this strange passage in the 
story of this woman's days,” and of the remarkable men with 
whom she has managed to associate herself for ever, | shall speak 
at greater length in the next Chapter of these Confessions, on THE 
Frienp oF Suaksreanc. It had the deepest effect of all upon the 
poet, though at first he struggles to contest with it. He thinks he 


ges T have 


thlessness 








She had 


” 


cl 
must hate her: he tries all the excuses he ean for that he stil! loves 
her, Cruel is the agitation with which the passions of this love act 


and re-act upon each other! But he submits : 








ail 
gain [— 


* Laservious grace, in whom all ill well shows, 
Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes 





So difficult was 1 in Shakspeare to surrender even this habit of 


—____— — — - —_ 


* The descent was, as I have already remarked, a matter of conrse “A 
woman, when she has once stepped astray, seldom pauses in her downward 
rareer till ‘guilt grows fate, that was but choice before.”"" There is a remarka 
ble exception to this, however, inthe case of Nell Gwynn—a most delighrful 


account of whose life may be seen in the book from which the above observa 


tion is taken, “ The Beauties of the Court of Charles the Second,” by Mrs. 
jameson. There, too, is Nell’s glowing picture, among a set of loves and 
aces equally glowing, and only less bewitching. The book is a rich gallery. || 
or the pleasantest and most characteristic sketches of them in the world, sve | 
Sir Ralph Esher. 


. 


ao 





loving. But that seldom fails to remain in affectionate hearts, 
though the reason for it has been discovered imaginary, and to exist 
no more. Love has everlasting memories, and memories still carry 
in their train the possibility of having what has been too sweet to 
part with utterly, again restored, 

I may close here for the present the story of the mistress of Shak- 
speare, 
but they oceur in the subjects to which my suceceding chapters will 
be devoted, and must be treated of there. Tmay say here, however 
before quitting it, that after her intrigue with his trend, the bitterness 


of their intercourse would seem to have been great on both sides 


I shall have other occasions to render it more complete, 


She has wronged him so deeply that nothing remames for her but to 
complete it by adding dishke to her mjyurv, and thus visting upon 
him im the last effectual shape the sin of Ler own myustice, ‘This 


would seem to have been the end. "This rankles in lis breast, tll at 





leaves him no more vain excuses for his passion, It becomes a 


raging “fever,” and he calls on “* death to end it.” 
* Past cure Tam, now reason is past care 
And frantic mad with ever more unrest 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen’s are, 
At random from the truth vainly express’: 
For Lhave sworn thee fair, and thought thee bright 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as might.’ 


Tragedy, it has been said, opens the chambers of the human 
heart, by Lavine nothing indifferent to us that can affeet our com- 
mon mature, 
wound up te the utmost pitch by the power of imagination, or the 
te 
ourselves by pointing to the greater extent of sufferings and of 
Hiow offen has Shakspeare 

behold hin tlhastrating it 


“It excites our sensililitv by extubitine the passions 


iptation of circumstances ; and corrects their fatal exeesses im 





erinmes to which thev have led others.” 
illustrated this m his amazing writings 
in himself! See the chambers of his own heart open, “a sphere of 
humanity.” [tis this which has indneed me to endeavour to take 
advantage of the “kev” with which he had himself “unlocked” 
that miehty heart. It os for others to determine whether | have 
Here, at least, is sutlicrent in these Confessions to 
balance their evil with good ; the greatness of the one may serve to 
illustrate only an extreme desire for the other, and a determination 
to sustain that desire, at all events, through eve ry shape of suffering. 
We have endured a DISCIPLINE OF HUMANITY. 

The concluding chapters of these Confessions will be devoted to 
the “ Friend of Shakspeare,” to the “ Melancholy and Discontent 
of Shakspeare,” and to “ Shakspeare’s Sense of his own Genius,” 
and the “ Value he set upon Posthumous Fame.” 


sneceeded, 





ORIGINAL TALES, 


NORA—A COLONIAL TALE OF 1675. 
tillness of the night 


Had the 


time at length arrived’ and must I now, like the spurt of desolation 


Heavity chimed the hour, breaking upon the s 
like the voice of an accusing angel. It was midmght 
and of evil, steal from the hospitable roof that had sheltered mine im- 
fancy from misery, and my vouth from guilt and all its attendant hor- 
Turning, I half 
Disappomtment 


rours’ Heaven knows, the thought was agony ' 
retraced my steps, when I thought of Metacom!' 


acting upon the w tld fury of a te mper soure d by adversity, alas ' per- 


haps by crime, rushed upon my re collection I loved him almost to 


madness! Could aught else have prompted this rash, this treacher- 


ous flight? Do you ask me why I loved him! For his very savage- 
ness to others 
i 


I had ever appeared gentle, playful and timid as a young bird ; but 


the spirit of my Indian race dwelt deep within my bosom, lke an 
unguenchable fire, burning for ever amid the bowels of the mighty 
earth, on whose surface blooms the fragrant flowers, and nch, wide- 
spreading verdure, until the voice of nature, amid the strife and clash 


of clements, send 


s it forth to desolate and overwhelm the land 
The bnght and 
What to 
! 


Their luxuries but ener- 


Metacom was a savage. Call him so, if you will 
glowing image of the Deity was stamped upon his brow 
him were the inventions of civilized man’ 


rong arm of the law executed the revenge which 





vated ; and the s 
their pale and cowardly souls shrank tremblingly from wreaking 
Had not the domimon of our fathers extended from the green isle of 
Aquetnet far into the distant wild, where the foot of man grew weary 
with wandering! And now Metacom was a wanderer and a fugitive 

Such were the thoughts that agitated my bosom, as I crept with 
stealthy steps through the quiet and soundless streets 

How solemnly falls the moonlight upon the dark foliage of the 
forest, like bright shadows of the past, lumming with a momentary 


lustre long vears of misery and despair. Nature and man alike ap- 


peared to repose. At this hushed and holy hour, the spirit of soli 


tude, with her deep mysteries and earthly superstitions, roamed un- 

molested by the contammnating presence of man A strange tee hing 

Hark ' 

boughs, a light, quick step, and Metacom stood beside me 
* Norah !” 


he murmured 
At the sound of that loved voice, which thnlled throu 


of awe tor the frst time Ooppresst d mv spirits a crashing ol 


rhimy frame, 





T raised my eves to his, and met his kindling gaze of rapture and of 
love 
* Spe ak. mv beloved! Norah lives but in the joy of thy glance 
Slowly and sadly he spoke 
* The eagle flies to the mountain and the panther to his lair, but 


Metacom hath no re fuge trom the storm When I cross the silent 


water, or gaze upon the lightning s flash ; in the dark hour when 


prowling wolves are heard ; by day, by mght, the spirit of mv father 


' Thev have passed like- 


snouts, * Metacom ' re venge revenge } 
snow-flakes upon the mountain, when the hot sun glares fiercely on 
its side. I must perish, Nora ; the last ceftain of my race Listen! 
Ere morn breaks upon yon smiling village, wrapped im a cloud of 
flames thou shalt behold it crackling and blazing, a bright hecatomb to 


the manes of my slaughtered followers. Then the remembrance of 


past injuries will cease, and the sweet stream of revenge, like the || of fresh booty 


balmy fountains of the west, will heal my wounded spirit. All must 


perish! The home of thy childhood, she who snatched thee from 


the burning hut, (when the pale fiends upon our people burst, nor |a fearful apprehension of his falling a victim to disease, from the 


i Thus, sir, as my feelings vaccilat« 


spared, of all our great and happy tribe, 


scarce one to tell the tale.) 
she who nourished thee with all a mother's leve, must perish! Re 


member the wide forests that our fathers swaved, them bones that 


bleach upon the score ryan, A perished Trace Ol warriwurs ; and 
1, home less, proseniwd, a price 1 i mv head shrinkest thou '— 
have I net sworn bw the Great Sporit we worship, by all the powers 
Of darkness and of ey to Tulhi tiv vow 

‘No, Me om, Is k not 

~ "Tis wel Che western tnbes have le ed tevether Luke the 


roar ot a torrent in its strength, we will rush upen t pale-taced 
race 

Silently and swiftly t cluef departed I returned to that dwell 

WRiCa Was soun tin dos on and Gespair At the 
itth hour I had vowed to tire the roof, which was to be a signal for 
the work of cle Heavily « time 1] nerved mvself for 
! task Ss ra ‘ on ‘ earth, | threw t on tw 
med; aml Watched, with & saVva slaction, the provress of the 
thames Another moment, and the vell of mynads burst upon mine 
ear, Openme the window, I sy rant d fled to the shelter of the 
flores { dl remam im satety, and . the dol ef my existence, 
periling hos life amid the fierv clement’ | rushed back to the vil 
la Oh heavens! what a sight met my agonmzed gaze Mother 
and child crushed and ‘ r' The foster-brother of mine nlancy, 
the plavmate of mv « wal, the kind, the gentle bow turned he 
dving gaze upon n I fled along, seeking hum for whose love | had 
periled soul and body I fou um. Great heaven! have merey 
on Hit My bleed rans thick, and my bram is whorl haw Must 
I never forge st ick Look, fis demonmck sture, tus body 
drenched im blood, a that law your child elin rior merey He 
TAis¢ tus arm the mur rs ANE eamed mn the thames iterance 
faled me—I essaved to sp ‘ words were chok hmv throat 
I shouted, * Metacom It was too late! ‘J heavy weapon cleft 
tat innocent brow ul mv n 1 t gaze with the blood of 
the voung martvr' Iw ve Hed, but Metacom, detamung me 
in fits isp, ON ‘ 

* Shades ol my ! re, we t thou ave ed’ 

At that moment ot ump lex tion, a ball from a err 
rith pierced his heart Bou ny from the earth, he fell without a 
moan What became of me | know not Years passed on. un 
heeded and unknow? {il awoke to reason and nusery within a 
lone and gloomy ec Phey to v Thad been mad. I cared not; 
tor the evil spirit ul t «l | could now otler at the shrine 
of heaven sy tent amd contrite heart ELLA 





ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS, 


THE HUMAN SHARK=—A LIVING SK ETON, 


GENTLEMEN 1 naturally devoted to the seductions of 
society, | fire puentiy to its t mit and oOstentatoon, to wit! 
draw to self; revive ino me vt past; or b e my silence 
by observing yee rt ehneies Of character Character is my 
studyv—whetlher it be « t w the eecentneities of aenius, weak- 
ened by its foibles, nervous in its sensibility, or whether it bear the 
stamp of comic oF \ I have been toll by those who know 


me, that lam a man of and | have always rewarded it a 


mereitul lisp nsation of nature, that that heart wlich ts a slave to 


the most vivid impressions, is beautifully counterbalanced by a quick 


perception of the badierous und can as easily respond to the cor 


vulsive laugh, as the spurtt-breakmg tear But a truce to this cor 
stitutional disquisttion—and, like the Augustan satirist, let us hurry 


i 
My del 


clean the ormunal; and when | hx myeve upon a character, to 


“on medias res” itis to wander trom face to face: to 


discover his lavourite to k—lus lol; expatiate upon its beauties, 


justity his pea vlilloes, snule when he stniles : and tos morratiate 
myself from the very venal motive of wishing to extort peculanties 


‘ } ] 


or circumstances demand, | can 


pe resonate the laughing or th weeping saye ; fer in this motley 
world, the objects on the surface continually change, and new ¢ a 
racters and faces rise Now for the shark It has been my good 
fortune (1 should almost say) to fall im with a be r who certainly 





bears the outward lneaments of humanity But T should erieve to 


bee compelled to swear, that his head or heart are members of our 


species A man of ordinary height srl the gastric region forms 


one of the completest circles ever deseribed by a mathematician 


Now, SIT, MV andttety with re rd to the orwin of thes circle has heen 


somewhat of late exerted But all my doubts are solwed, and fears 


at peace, since the day | pitehe d my tent beside him at the dinner 


table. ‘Thought I, it is impossible for a fragile composition as the 


stomach to endure that onus of provisions I looked at him after 


one mighty swallow, which certanly m mt have discomposed the 


muscles of an ordimary glutton; and, belheve me, sir, the face was 


as calm as though that mighty vortex, the mouth, had never anened 


Now I will watch, thought | | 


So I assumed that species of mongre 
vigilance which proceeds irom the eves of one who dissemblce 


I watched, and lo! a dish of vegetables passed ; he seized 


slee p 


{a living personation of a harpy) the dish, which almost quivered it 


his rapacious grasp, at dl like a monarch me ting out their limits to 


) the Vanquished, he passe 1 hus knife across the dish, and unreles tingivy 


| 


’ 


dropped half of its contents before him, and scarcely passing the 


half-demolished dish to me, hus newwhbour. His eager eve turned 


to that direction which might well be termed the cornuc oyna of our 
table; first having bestowed a farewell glance on the prey before 
him, to see, | suppose, it was safe ; his eye then wandered in search 
A few moments pass, and his plate presents a rare 
Indeed, | am 
credibly informed by his landlady, that she entertained last summer 


combination of diverse food, animal and vegetable 
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indiscriminate gratification of appetite. But (as the title of this | 


sketch would infer) gluttony does not consummate the originality 
of his character. ‘There are some characters which combine strange 
paradoxes, as though they were unwilling to be investigated and 
understood by the vulgar eye. His is one. When you address 
him, there is in his manner a personation of the facetious—a gentle 
languish of the head over the shoulder, accompanied with a large 
dilation of the eye-ball, which to some might bear the impress of 
sentiment, but reminds me wonderfully of Homer's description of 
Minerva, Booms Athene—with the perhaps gratuitous addition on my 
part, that it is the eye of an ox looking wistfully over an inclo- 
sure at corn and hay strewed temptingly in the distance. Senti- 
ment did I say, sir? The passion from which it flows blushes at the 
application of the word. For to my imagination there was always 
an incongruity between flesh and sentiment; and to look on such 
a figure even imitating love, reminds me of the figure Falstaff would 
cut in the character of Hamlet. But, sir, the scene previous to 
dinner counterbalances all his other originalities. A full half hour 
intervenes between his appearance in the dinner parlour, and the 
entry of the dinner ; during which period he quietly secludes him- 
self within a corner—as though wishing to retire from the bustle ot 
the room, which might in some degree disarrange his carnivorous 
anticipations. As I mentioned before, he was somewhat rotund, 
and always conveys to me the beau ideal of perspiration—if T might 
be permitted to propagate a new mythology Well, sir, there he 
sits ; a little straw-hat by his side, searee large enough to conceal 
the head of a new-born infant, but which dwindles to miraculous 
diminution when it stands upon his head—an image of the ill-sized 
garments charity frequently bestows on mendicity, where the 
man receives the apparel of the boy. His head :—a young physician, 
whose talents and information I thus anonymously attest, and hope 
for some more public opportunity to acknowledge, mentioned he 
was anxious for a cast of his head, which ts powerful in sensual 
development ; but was deterred from the execution of his design, 
by the fearful penalty he must pay, in the form of a eapacious sup- 
per. ‘There he sits ; the spirit of perspiration still haunting hin— 
the least atonement he should make this sultry weather for his appe- 
tite; handkerchief in hand; and if ever slave were faithful to its 
master, this handkerchief has established the most unequivocal 
claims to allegiance. Between face, hands, forehead and head, this 
handkerchief enjoys no sinecure ; for with the most finished narvete 
of manner, he passes it now over one, and then over another part, 
as the oppression of heat demands the appheation ; and then with 
a sylph-like motion, which one would never expect in so material a 
mass, he unfolds it to the air—I should think even more dewy than 
the fleece on Gideon's threshing-tloor ; and once more restoring it to 
its complicated form, he applies it in the capacity of a fan. Minutie 
of character are always pleasing to the lover of nature ; and, as such, 
I demand no pardon for the present discursive sketch We love 


the particularities recorded in Boswell’s life of the great subject of | 


his biography ; and why, sir, should not the peculiarities of the 
human shark claim even the excursive popularity of your periodical ! 


I have often observed that character, however original, derives no | 


stall auxiliary from costume. ‘The majesty and power of Napoleon 
are even evhanced by the simplicity of his watch-coat; and the 
ambitious greatness of Charles NIL. derives no slight tinge from the 


sacrifice of regal splendour to a plain blue coat and metal buttons 





LITERARY REVIEW OF THE WEEK. | 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Demono.oey, witchcraft, astrology, ghost stories, and the divers 
vagaries in which the human intellect has run riot, are always pe- 
rused with avidity, and their details listened to with an absorbing 
and thrilling interest. Any thing connected with the other world, 
and with another state of being, seems to excite a kindred feeling in 
our hearts ; and we may properly deduce an argument in favour 
of our intimate connexion with such a state and such a being, from 
the eager and restless curiosity which we feel with every thing con- 
nected with them, whether rational or absurd, natural or against the 
order of human events. From the prevalence of this feeling we 
augur a very extensive popularity for a book shortly to be published 
by the Messrs. Harper, entitled a “ History of Necromaney,” by the 
celebrated William Godwin, whose novel of “ St. Leon,” published 
some forty years ago, showed how early an addiction he had to such 
studies, and how admirably he could work up his materials derived 
from such pursuits. From this work we have extracted three arti- 
cles as specimens ; the one on Luther will be read with interest, 
as it shows how the superstition of his age could overshadow and 
delude its strongest mind—the other, on Cornelius Agrippa, will 
gratify curiosity, as it proves how universal was the appetite for the 
grossest legends—while the article on the Transmutation of Metals, 
manifests that the comparatively enlightened, the exalted in rank, and 
the possessors of what education was then in vogue, were partic. 
pators in the universal belief 

“* LUTHER. 


“Tr is particularly proper to introduce some mention of Luther in 


| this place ; not that he is in any way implicated in the question of 


necromancy, but that there are passages in his writings in which he 
talks of the devil in what we should now think a very extraordinary | 
way. And it is curious, and not a little instructive, to see how a 
person of so masculine an intellect, and who in many respects so 


far outran the illumination of his age, was accustomed to judge re- 


| found dead in their beds 


nights and much restless and wearisome repose.” 


specting the intercourse of mortals with the inhabitants of the infer- 
nal world. Luther was born in the year 1483 

“Tt appears from his treatise on the abuses attendant on private | 
masses, that he had a conference with the devil on the subject. He says 
that this supernatural personage caused him by his visits * many bitter 
Once im particular 
he came to Luther, ‘im the dead of the mght, when he was just 
awaked out of sleep. The devil,’ he goes on to say, ‘knows well 
how to construct his arguments, and to urge them with the skill of a 
master, He delivers himself with a grave, and yet a shrill voice. Nor 
does he use circumlocutions, and beat about the bush, but excels in | 
forcible statements and quick reyoinders. I no longer wonder,’ he 
adds, * that the persons whom he assails in this way are occasionally | 
He is able to compress and throttle, and 
more than once he has so assaulted me, and driven my soul into a cor- | 
ner, that I felt as if the next moment it must leave my body. I am 


, of opimon that Gessner, and Oecolampadius, and others, in that man- 


But the human shark in the limited sphere of his revolution, mocks | 


the eecentrick costume of these ambitious monarchs. There I see 
thee, happy original—thy slight cloth shoes ministering to thy cool 
comfort, thou victim of perspiration. "Thy ** fair round body lined” 
with nankeens, that, mocking symmetry, hang in loose dalliance 
round thy limbs, reviving the image of the toga. But what are these, 
image of fatness, te the garment that encircles thine * Atlantean 
shoulders!’ there it hangs in the grace of laxity, with pendent skirts, 
the delicate motive of whose formation on the part of the tailor I 


dare not deny ; but must certainly question the skilful execution of 


his plan; for there they hang so limited in length, as to attract 


the eye to the broad basis they were meant to cover—* Si sint mihi 
centum linguw,” ete., 1 think Virgil somewhere says—so with me— 
unnumbered organs, and infinite fluency of language, would fail in the 
enumeration of the beauties of the human shark. He mentioned to 
me in hisown peculiar silvery and facetious tone, that he was a great 
dancer, and the admiration of the fair 
from the present female generation. The announcement of his 
burning capital to the waking Priam, could not have more startled 
the monarch, than these words from such a lip. ‘This massive com- 
bination of flesh to move the * fantastick toe! If Sir Atlas should 
enter into a second compromise with regard to the personal support 
of the earth, I marvel but he would have introduced into his bond an 
exception against the shark Ihave done. Pecularities, even faithfully 
recorded, lose half their truth, when we are unacquainted with the 
original ; and half the pleasure expires in the perusal of that most 
brilliant satire, the Duneiad, simply because we are ignorant of the 
Yours, 


characterisucks of those whom jt dissects DEMOCRITUS. 





THE DYING GIRL 
Helas' si jeune. Ejat ph in Pere la Chaise 


The loveliest in this world of sadness, 
Are destined to decay the first; 
And those whose fate seems wove of gladness, 


Are mournful victims of the worst 


So she, like roses rudely torn 
in graceful fragranee trom their stem, 
Bloomed hke her emblems for a morn, 
Then, crushed and wither’d, fell like them, r 


New- York, 24th August, 1835. 


I had augured better things | 


, corn in the mull 


| great instability of temper 


ner came by their deaths. The devil's manner of opening a debate | 
is pleasant enough; but he urges things so peremptorily, that the 
respondent ina short time knows not how to acquit himself.” He 
elsewhere says, ‘The reason why the sacramentarians understood 
so little of the seriptures is, that they do not encounter the true op- 
ponent, that is, the devil, who presently drives one up in a corner, 
and thus makes one perceive the just interpretation. For my part, 
[ am thoroughly acquainted with him, and have eaten a bushel of salt 
with hin. He sleeps with me more frequently, and lies nearer to me | 
in bed, than my own wite does.” ’ } 


“CORNELIUS AGRIPPA. 


“Henry Cornelius Agrippa was born in the year 1486. He was 
one of the most celebrated men of his time. His talents were re- 
markably great ; and he had a surprising facility in the acquisition of 
languages. He ts spoken of with the highest commendations by 
Trithemius, Erasmus, Melancthon, and others, the greatest men of 
But he was a man of the most violent passions, and of 
He was of consequence exposed to me- 
morable vicissitudes. He had great reputation as an astrologer, and 
was assiduous in the cultivation of chemistry. He had the reputa- 
tion of possessing the philosopher's stone, and was incessantly expe- 
riencing the privations of poverty. He was subject to great perse- 
cutions, and was repeatedly imprisoned. He received invitations at 
the same time from Henry VIIL, from the chancellor of the empe- 
rour, from a distinguished Italian marquis, and from Margaret of 
Austra, governess of the Low Countries. He mads his election in 
favour of the last, and could find no way so obvieus of showing his 


his times 


gratitude for her patronage, as composing an elaborate treatise on 
the superiority of the female sex, which he dedicated to her. Shortly 
atter he produced a work, not less remarkable, to demonstrate the 
vanity and emptiness of scientifical acquirements. Margaret ot 
Austria being dead, he was subsequently appointed physician to 
Louisa of Savoy, mother to Francis 1. ‘This lady, however, having 
assigned him a task disagreeable to his inclination, a calculation ae- 
cording to the rules of astrology, he made no seruple of turning 
against her, and affirming that he should henceforth hold her for a 
cruel and pertidious Jezebel. After a hfe of storms and perpetual 
vicissitude, he died in 1534, aged torty-eight vears 

* He enters, however, into the work | am writing, principally on 
account of the extraordinary stores that have been told of tum on 
says of himself, im his Treatise on the 
a very voung man, | weote 1 


the subject of magic He 
Vanity *Bemg then 
three books of a considerable size, Disquisitions concermmg Mag 


of Sciences 








* The first of the stories | am about to relate is chiefly interest- 
Ing, Inasmuch as it is connects d with the history of one ot the most 


illustrious ornaments of our early Enghsh poetry, Henry Howard, earl 
of Surrey, who suffered death at the close of the reign of hing Henry 
VIIL ‘The earl of Surrey, we are told, became acquainted wrt 


Cornelius Agrippa at the court of John George, elector of Saxony 


On this occasion were present, besides the English nobleman, Eras- 
mus, and many other persons emiment m the republick of letters 
l ese persons showed themselves enamo red of the 


reports that 
had been spread of Agrippa, and desired him before the elector t 


‘ . . 
exlubit something memorable. One entreated him to eall up Plautus. 
tnd show him as he appr ared in garb and countenance when lie ground 


B 


Another betore all things desired to see Ovid 








THE NEW-YORK MIRROR: DEVOTED TO LITERATURE AND THE FINE ARTS. 


Erasmus earnestly requested to behold Tully in the act of delivering 
his oration for Roscius. This proposal carried the most votes ; and, 
after marshalling the concourse of spectators, Tully appeared at the 
command of Agrippa, and from the rostrum pronounced the oration, 
precisely in the words in which it has been handed down to us, * with 
such astonishing animation, so fervent an exaltation of spirit, and 
such soul-stirring gestures, that all the persons present were ready, 
like the Romans of old, to pronounce his client innocent of every 
charge that had been brought against him.’ The story adds, that, 
when Sir Thomas More was at the same place, Agrippa showed him 
the whole destruction of Troy in adream. To Thomas Lord Crom- 
well he exhibited in a perspective glass king Henry VIII. and all 
his lords hunting in his forest at Windsor. ‘To Charles V. he showed 
David, Solomon, Gideon, and the rest, with the Nine Worthies, in 
their habits and similitude as they had lived. 

“Lord Surrey, in the mean time, having gotten into familiarity 
with Agrippa, requested him by the way-side, as they travelled, to 
set before him his mistress, the fair Geraldine, showing at the same 
time what she did, and with whom she talked. Agrippa accordingly 
exhibited his magick glass, in which the noble poet saw his beautiful 
dame, sick, weeping upon her bed, and inconsolable for the absence 
of her admirer. It is now known that the sole authority for this tale 
is Thomas Nash, the dramatist, in his Adventures of Jack Wilton, 
printed in the year 1593. 

* Paulus Jovius relates, that Agrippa always kept a devil attend- 
ant upon him, in the shape of a black dog. When he lay on his 
death-bed, he was earnestly exhorted to repent of his sins. Being 
in consequence struck with a deep contrition, he took hold of the 
dog, and removed from him a collar studded with nails, which formed 
a necromantick inseription, at the same time saying to him, * Begone 4 
wretched animal, which hast been the cause of my entire destruc- 
tion!’ It is added, that the dog immediately ran away, and plunged 
himself in the mver Saone, after which it was seen no more. It is 
further related of Agrippa, as of many other magicians, that he was 
in the habit, when he regaled himself at an inn, of paying his bill in 
counterfeit money, which at the time of payment appeared of sterling 
value, but in a few days after became pieces of horn and»worthless 
shells 

** But the most extraordinary story of Agrippa is told by Delrio, 
and is as follows: Agrippa had oceasion at one time to be absent for 
a few days from his residence at Louvain. During his absence he 
intrusted his wife with the key of his museum, but with an earnest 
injunction that no one on any account should be allowed to enter 
Agrippa happened at that time to have a boarder im his house, a young 
fellow of insatiable curiosity, who would never give over importun- 
ing his hostess, till at length he obtained from her the forbidden key 
The first thing m the museum that attracted his attention was a book 
of spells and incantations. He spread this book upon a desk, and, 
thinking no harm, began to read aloud. He had not long continued 
this oecupation, when a knock was heard at the door of the chamber 
The youth took no notice, but continued reading. Presently followed 
a second knock, which somewhat alarmed the reader. ‘The space of 
a minute having elapsed, and no answer made, the door was opened, 
and a demon entered. ‘For what purpose am I called!’ said the 
stranger, sternly. * What is it you demand to have done!’ The 
youth was seized with the greatest alarm, and struck speechless 
The demon advanced toward him, seized him by the throat, and 
strangled him, indignant that his presence should thus be mvoked 
from pure thoughtlessuess and presumption 

At the expected tine Agrippa came home, and to his great sur- 
prise found a number of devils capering and playing strange anticks 
about, and on the roof of his house. By his art he caused them to 
desist from their sport, and with authority demanded what was the 
cause of this novel appearance. The chief of them answered. He 
told how they had been invoked, and insulted, and what revenge they 
had taken. Agrippa became exceedingly alarmed for the conse- 
quences to himself of this unfortunate adventure. He ordered the 
demon without less of time to reanmmate the body of his victim, then 
to go forth, and to walk the boarder three or four times up and down 
the market-place m the sight of the people. The internal spirit did 
as he was ordered, showed the student publickly alive, and having 
done this, suffered the body to fall down, the marks of conscious ex- 
For a time it was thought that the 


istence being plamly no more 
But presenuy 


student had been killed by a sudden attack of disease 
after, the marks of strangulation were plainly discerned, and the truth 
came out. Agrippa was then suddenly obliged to withdraw himselt, 
and to take up his residence at a distant province 

* Wierus, in his well-known book, De Prastigiis Demonum, in- 
forms us that he had lived for vears in daily attendance on Cornelius 
Agrippa, and that the black dog, respecting which such strange sur- 
mises had been circulated, was a perfectly immocent animal that he 
had often led ina string. He adds, that the sole foundation tor the 
story lay in the fact, that Agrippa had been much attached to the 
dog, which he was accustomed to permit to eat off the table with its 
master, and even to lie of myghts m his bed. He further remarks, that 
Agrippa was accustomed often not to go out of his room for a week 
together, and that people accordingly wondered that he could have 
such accurate information of what was going on in all parts of the 
world, and would have it that his intelligence was communicated to 
He subjoms, however, that Agrippa had in fact ¢ 


him by his deg D 


respondents in every quarter of the globe, and received letters trom 
them daily, and this was the real source of his extraordinary intel- 
lige nee 

* Naude, in his * Apology for Great Men accused of Magick,’ men- 
tions that Agrippa composed a book of * Rules and Precepts of the 
Art of Magick,’ and that, if such a work could entitle a man to the 
character of a magician, Agrippa indeed well deserved it But he 
gives it as lis opmon that this was the only ground tor fastening t 





imputation on this ulustrious character 


* Without believing, nv of the tales of the Magick 


prac- 





however, a 








tices of Cornelius Agrippa, and even perhaps without supposing that 
he seriously pretended to such arts, we are here presented w " 
striking | re ott temper and credulity of the times in whi 
lived. We plainly see from the contemporary evidence of Wierus 
that such things were beheved of him by hus n vrs; and at 
period it was snfficrently common tor anv man of deep study, ot re 
™ iuts, a ice lsententious and magiste ‘ o undergo 
these imputations It as more than probable that Agrippa was wil- 
ling DV a general silence and mvysterv to give ¢ ouragement to the 
wonder of the vulgar min He was flattered b terrour and 
awe Which his appearance is} r He did not wish to come down 
to the ordimarv level. And it to this we add his pursutts of alehymy 
nd astrolory, with the formidable and various apparatus supposed 
ve required these pursuits, we shall no long wonder at the 
suits W tollowe Ile loved to wander on the brink of danger, 
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and was contented to take his chance of being molested, rather than 
not possess the ascendency over the ordinary race of mankind which 
was evidently gratifying to his vanity. 





*““TRANSMUTATION OF METALS. 


* Among the different pursuits which engaged the curiosity of 
active minds in these unenlightened ages, was that of the transmuta- 
tion of the more ordinary metals into gold and silver. This art, 
though not properly of necromantick nature, was, however, elevated 
by its professors, by means of an imaginary connexion between it and 
astrology, and even between it and an intercourse with invisible spi- 
rits. ‘They believed that their investigations could not be success- 
fully prosecuted but under favourable aspects of the planets, and 
that it was even indispensable to them to obtain supernatural aid 

“In proportion as the pursuit of transmutation, and the search after 
the elixir of immortality grew imto vogue, the adepts became de- 
sirous of investing them with the venerable garb of antiquity. They 
endeavoured to carry up the study to the time of Solomon ; and 
there were not wanting some who imputed it to the first father of 
mankind. ‘They were desirous to track its footsteps in ancient 
Egypt; and they found a mythological representation of it in the 
expedition of Jason after the golden fleece, and in the cauldron by 
which Medea restored the father of Jason to his original youth. But, 
as has already been said, the first unquestionable mention of the sub- 
ject is to be referred to the time of Dioclesian. From that period, 
traces of the studies of the alchymists from me to ume regularly 
discover themselves 

«The study of chymistry and its supposed invaluable results was 
assiduously cultivated by Geber and the Aralans 

“So great an alarm was conceived about this time respecting the 
art of transmutation, that an act of parliament was passed im the 
fifth vear of Henry IV., 1404, which Lord Coke states as the 
shortest of our statutes, determining that the making of gold or 
silver should be deemed felony. ‘This law is said to have resulted 
from the fear at that time entertained by the houses of lords and 
commons, lest the executive power, finding itself by these means 
enabled to merease the revenue of the crown to any degree it 
pleased, should disdain to ask aid from the legislature ; and im conse- 
quence should degenerate into tyranny and arbitrary power 

“George Ripley, of Ripley im the county of York, is mentioned, 
towards the latter part of the fifteenth century, as having discovered 
the philosopher's stone, and by its means contributed one hundred 
thousand pounds to the knights of Rhodes, the better to enable them 
to carry on their war against the ‘Turks 

* About this time, however, the tide appears to have turned, and 
the alarm respecting the multipheation of the precious metals so 
greatly to have abated, that patents were issued in the thirty-fifth 
veer of Henry VI., for the encouragement of those who were dis- 
posed to seek the universal medieme, and to endeavour the transmu- 
tat.on of inferior metals into gold.” 

We have been favoured with a delightful little volume, recently 
published in London, entitled * Sketches of Bermuda ; or the Sum- 
By Harriet Llovd.”’ The fair authoress is a relative 
in the family of Dr. Spenser, the archdeacon of Ber- 


mer Isles 

and resident 
muda, and has given us some beautiful descriptions of the Bee- 
mothes of Shakspeare, the Summer Islands of Waller, and the de- 
lightful spot which Moore has immortalized in his exquisite numbers 
The islands where Ariel has warbled, and Waller has sung, are de- 
scribed in a manner which brings before our eyes, not only the sce- 
nerv and the characteristick features of their heavenly climate and 
summer seas, but the associations to which they lead, and the feel- 
We select 


froin this little volume the following description of Miss Lloyd's first 


ings and emotions indissolubly connected with them 


landing in the island of anel 


«Not wishing to disembark at the public landing-place, we went 
on shore at a private wharf, and after having but a plank to walk on 
for two months, | was glad once again to place my feet on terra 
firma. The weather was oppressively hot, and not a cloud m the 
sky to mitigate the scorching rays of the sun; the reflections, too, 
from the dazzling stone houses and sandy roads was distressing to 
the eve ; and, as we ascended the steer p emimence leading to Rose 
Hill, the seat of Mr. William Tucker, | thought very feelingly of the 
spreading oaks and elms of England We met groups of negroes, 
whose curiosity seemed not to be a little excited by the unexpected 
appearance of our party, but when they recognised Mrs Speneer, 
thev all vied with each other in giving her some news of her family 
I was pleased with the apparent kindness of their dispositions ; 
some were rather good looking, and one or two were decked with a 
variety of trinkets; their head-dress struck me as picturesque ; it 
consisted of a gailv-colonred handkereluef twisted into a turban, 
much after the fastion ot the Savovards We soon reached the 
summit, where we found ample compensation tor our fauguing walk, 
in the beantiful landscape which lay stretched at our feet. Many 
new islands now became visible, forming one continued undulation 
of hill and vale, clothed with cedar groves, studded with neat and 
pretty looking white cottages, some seatte red along the margin of 
the water, others leanmg against the sides of the hulls, or perched on 
their summits, while here and there rose a little battery with its 
But the sun is very hot, so you must accompany 


waving colours 
ila llere we enjoyed 


me into the cool verandah of this charming v 

the sweet fragrance of the flowers, and the comfort of spacious 

apartments, after having been so long pent 

Mr. Tucker mvited several of the imbabitants 

at dinner We had some tine melons, grapes, peaches, and bananas ; 
i | 


the last I thought verv pleasant, though ] was told tew persons like 


pin our narrow cabins 


Archdeacon 


to meet 


beng introduced to the famuly of 





ad the pleasure 


them at first. | ' - 
Nea. celebrated m Moore's odes Nea ts no more, but she still lives 





m song, and in the tond recollection of her trends From a likeness 
which I saw. I should judge her to have been a tine woman, but “ 
said that she was ide ted for her fame less to her beauty thantot 
fascination and easy cracefulness of | manner I saw also 
eldest son, on whom Moore wrote the lines begimming— 
The first anbrosial lof ss" 

Notwithstanding all the poetry associated with her name, Nea 1s 
represented bry those who anew her, as having bet nest i 
habits, and exemplary int doscharve of ie SO s 

“Tt was full moon, a 1] shall never f s sott tw 1s] 
rose over St) Davids’ The lutle islands sleeping es beams - 
In tiers one bevond another, and the r 
them looked ke so many lines of silver 
the white sails as they merged into light, 














in shade. 


“ Write my thoughts, my wishes there, 

How many a friend, whose endless eye, 

Now wanders o'er the starry sky, 

Would gaze upon thy orb to meet 

The recollection kind and sweet, 

The revere of fond regret, 

The promise never to forget ; 

And all my heart and soul would send, 

To many a loved and distant frend 

*T was much pleased with our walk; some of the trees are 

really beautiful ; the Arabian jesamine (Pyetanthes) with its ample 
foliage and profusion of fragrant pink blossoms—the splendid searlet 
blossom of the Barbadoes flower fence—the graceful crown of the 
stately palm—the fantastic forest of the papaw with its leafy coronets, 
the banana with its long shiny leaves-relieved each other m pleasing 
variety, and grave a tropical character to the scene.” 


Our neighbours Messrs. Conner and Cooke, have very thought- 
fully and kindly presented us with a real treasure, in two beautiful 
volumes, entitled The Treasury of Knowledge and Library of 





Reterence 


* which are indispensable to all those engaged in pro- 
viding for the literary gratification of the publick. In this work is 
contained the quintessence of libraries, and abstracts of treatises on 
every subject which can oceupy the attention of the student and 
A copious grammar and dictionary, a 


universal gazeteer, chronology and history, ancient and modern, a 


professed man of letters 


law dictionary, and a dictionary of quotations, a treatise on natural 
history, and in short, every subject that can possibly oceupy a per- 
son's attention, are here concisely but forcibly treated of, and the 
work is, as its title purports it to be, a treasury of knowledge. In 
addition to this, the volumes are enriched with some beautiful wood 
engravings, by Adams, which are perfect gems; clear though m- 
nute, and of a great deal more merit than many more ambitious per 
formances We are happy to be « nabled to state that our neiwh- 
bours’ loss by the late fire was but trifling, and that they are agam 
launched in the full stream of their extensive business 

We have been for some time deluged with systems of phrenology 
from various tyros and sciolists in the art, mystery, scrence, illusion, 
or whatever it may be termed! by which the moral qualitications are 
In these treatises 


the disciple generally supe radded his own theory to that of the grand 


confirmed by the configuration of the brampan 
master, and the result has been suffictently ludicrous. The oryinal 
work of the * veritable Amphitryen,” has been at length given to the 
American publick by Carey, Lea and Blanchard, in the shape of * A 
Manual of Phrenology, being the system of Dr Gall. ‘Translated 
from the fourth French edition.” Those who wish to go to the foun- 
tain head, and be as learned as the numerous professors who have 
drawn their principles from this book, have now the fullest opportu- 
nity The A. B.C . the very arcana of the mystery are here dis- 
closed, and cramologtsts may now be as plenty as peaches, which, 
by the by, are not too good this season 

The fourth edition of * Mr. Reynolds's Vovage of the Potomack,”’ 
wae published last week by the Messrs. Harper. These gentlemen 
have in the press, * The Partizan ; a Tale of the Revolution ;" being 
a new novel by Mr. Simms, and which will appear in a month or six 
weeks. “Godwin's Lives of the Necromancers,” which will be 
ready in about a fortnight. “ Tales of the Peerage and Peasantry,” 
which will be published within a month * The History of the Bar- 
bary States,” by Michael Russell The second edition of Mr 
Hotfman’s * Letters from the West.” which will make its appearances 
in two or three weeks. And a new edition of “ A History of Me 
dicine,”” by John Mason Good, w. p., with notes by A. Sidney Doane. 
ue vp. of New-York 

On the thirteenth of April last, an act was passed by the legis- 
lature, providing for the establishment of district libraries, and regu- 
lating the manner in which the funds necessary for sucha Purpose 
should be realized. Such a measure there ts no doubt will be 
highly advantageous, and the only thing required to ensure such a 
result is a prevision of appropriate and eligible books at the lowest 
possible price In order to imsure the acc omplis iment of this end, 
the Messrs. Harper, with the most praiseworthy and beneficent 
feelings, have commenced the publeation of a work, which they 
have entitled the “ Common Sehool Library,” from the pros 
pectus announcing which, we extract the following observations, 
prenusing our earne st Liane . that ther liberal views may meet with 


every success, and that they be aided by the co-operation of all those 
who see, in the proper education of the nmsing generation, the hasis 


on whieh the future grandeur and prosperity of our country is to le 








erected 
* In their conte mplated arrangements for the preparation of the 
Common School Lube rv, the P dishers have tho unt ite Xpuctiorit 
tof sh two sets of works; one for the particular use of youthful 
ders, at the other for these of more advanced ture These are 
denommated the First and Second Sernes ; and the utmost ca 
Vill te take to secure, not o e general usel ess and ‘ 
t the « collectyw fut so a proper ciserinunatio both of 
subres { manner, om the ey sor divisions Care w 
taken ture wut to give hk. as tur as is desirable, or co 
sistent w t universality Of sehen a dist tive Aun 
eter tr sulnects will either be s 14s ive no connexto 
4 ation tv, or, of thev have s COnNEXIO it ovweill be only 
. ' story, natural history, or sex . moral, or political cor i 
’ United States. It will also be a purpose with the pub 
lis to have in the I vam of volumes writ hy 
Ane authors All the works will b iret examined, and 
t re ssurv, adapted by midicious edit s, SO a8 To ensure t ry 
fect fitness to be read and studied by jose who are to coustitute 


a large portion of the .American peop 


All was so still, so calm, broken only by the hum of 
| human voices in the ships below, the shrill chirping of the orgula, 
and the distant sound of the bugle-horn from the barrack-hill. Our 
| souls were filled with serene and happy thoughts ; and when [ looked 
upward, and saw the clear moon, I thought with the poet, that 
could I— 








TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS 





** Lines to the Mohawk” are very pretty, but not sufficiently correct for pubs 
licatron—throng does not rhyme with on, any more than winds with climes 
A little more attention to these trifles, and the author will write semeth: ’ 
that we shall be happy to receive — 
ster,” and sends us the * Nong of the Exile.” as his first overt act, os ear 
nestly adjured to turn his attention to any other pursut—-let hom pause wh 
yet on the threshold of this most unprofitable of f 


Newark, from whence his communiwation i d ited, wall, we suppose, be an 


* Juvens,” who us about turning rhyme 


avecations he town of 








want of workmen, to re 





tere it from the effects of the late fire, and ©“ Juvens” 
had better attempt to bwild anything rather than the “ lofty rhyme’ 

* The Drowned Flower,” and “* The Invocation.” are respectiuldly, and 
wth regret declined—they contain the germs of many beautiful thoughts, 
but are not wu fhe vently elaborated for portry we recommend thew authors 


to try ther pens m prose sketches 
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ddrertising for wires We have observed several of these mae 
heate exlubitions lately in the daily papers, and are surprised tha 
any one, with the pretensions of a gentleman, should think it worth 
tus while to adopt such a method of thus exposing what little tithe he 


has to that respectalle designation The modesty of these ym ople 





too, is not the least amusing part of the atlar: * The possession ol 


four or tive thousand dollars would be no obstacle.” we are told, 
provide d the lady be of ** re spect ible attauimments, attractive person, 
and cultivated manners.” Another worthy is less ambitious im 
pomnt of fortune, aml * does not re quire that the lady shall have mor 
than five hundred dollars, for household and domestick purposes ;” 


but the obpeet of his choiee * must be of good form and figure, about 


Both of 


tate, that the reason of their having recourse to this 


the middle hewht, with dark hair and eves, and petite toot” 


these Stre 


phonms s 
method of tinding a congemal soul os, that * ther female ac quaint 
ance os very limnuted . and this we take to be the surest prool that 
they are cbsre putable in character, clowmish in manners, and churlesh 


in disposition 
Congresses — There are talks and rumours of a new congress of 

Europe an princes, in some of the Grerman towna, to deliberate upon 

the future destiny of the old world, and whether the lady sovere mes 


of Spain aml! Portugal are to be suffered to hold the sceptres of 


Castile and Braganza. We feel but little mterest in these remote 
meidents, and look upon such events and their actors more as ma- 
teriais tor the page of history, than as having any imonme diate or actual 
mtluence on our feelings or thoughts We take a much greater mw 
terest im the congress now helding im the beautiful little town of 
Stockbndge, im Massachusetts, where, ander the hospitable roof of 
Miss Sedgwick, is assembled quite a galaxy of female talent and ae- 
comphshment in the persons of Mrs. Sigourney, Miss Martineau, 
and Mrs. Fanny Butler, with their amiable hostess; and we hope 
that from this reumon some quadrupartite tre uty, affecting the lite- 
rary world, mav be agreed upon, and that the lovers of poetry, mu- 
sick, exquisite fietion, and apt and graceful illustrations of all that 
comes home to the hearts and heads of mankind, may thence derive 
their peculiar and appropriate gratification 

Hannington's perestreplick diramas In addition to the previous 
attractions of this ingemous extulution, Mr. Hannmngton has joined a 
representation of * The Deluge,” which is one of the most maenificent 
spectacles we ever beheld. It is magnificent in its conce ption, 
The dark and 


striking m its details, and perfect m its mechanism 


melancholy shadow whieh o 





ures the face of things at the com- 





“the windows of heaven” are opened, the im 


ukiren of the earth, the mortal 


mencement, whe 
creasing awe which pervades the « 
terrour by which the beasts of the theld are daunted, and ther vam 
j 


potent attempts to escape from: the ip nding destruction by 


Which they are gradually overwhelmed—tasting, in its slow progress, 


+ the bitterness of death to the very dregs—are mn the hiwhest deores 
: 

solemn and affecting; and it is a relef to the mind when the ram 

bow of hope dawns on the dreary waste of waters, and the ark, 


frewhted with the relheks of mankind, and heralded by the dowe of pro 


nuse, appears, slowly gliding over the vast expanse Avery fashion 
able attendances has hailed these representations every evenme with 
Thost Unequivor al marks of applause, at dd we should think the pre 


pri tor has ho cause to regret having made Ne w York the scone ot 


this beautiful spectacle 


Portraits of the aborigines A very splendid publication is now 
in progress, entitled the “ Aboriginal Portfolio,” which is a collec. 
tion of lnthographed and coloured portraits of the aborywinal mbhabitant< 
of the countries now held by the United States. The work is sanctioned 


frat 


by the government, by whom the artest, Mr. JO) Lewis, wase mploved 


n the suite of Crovernour Cass, and the commissioners appomted to 
treat with the Indian tribes, some vears ago, to take the portraits ane 
costume of the various Indians anywise distinguished. The work will 

ompleted inten monthly numbers, at two dollars each, whieh, cor 

sidering the tune, trouble and expense, and the beauty of the work. is 
in exceedingly moderate charge > more pa cularly, as, at the end of 
the undertaking, a supplementary vor, containing memoirs of t 
awd purchasers of sets hy tivie lo mterested ‘ y 
and ant juities ! a4 trv si } msess himself of s beonok 

ND In our last number we co vermeeal the republ tion from the 
New Monthly Magazine of a sernes of wwers entitled * Confessions 
fW im Shakspeare.”’ Phe readers of the Moerrer will have no 
tah In recognizing the 4 . lpen from which they procers 
several ot Ue luctions of Whica, We are sorry to state, were t 
stroved in We late lire 
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PARTING HYMN. 


WRITTEN BY BISHOP HEBER—ARRANGED FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY J. F. HANCE. 
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Weep not, my for part we must, 'Tis 
friends, 
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p-points the day, We must to dis-tant shores a-way,To A-fric’s 
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clime, To A-fric’s burn- 


clime. 
burn-ing 
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Around, a mournfal circle stand, 
Of dear and much loved friends, 
And many a soft and social band, 
Whi uch 
‘Tis painful now to re 










3 


A hoary headed parent nigh, 
Holds out a tre1 al; 
Brothers and sisters, 
They drop an , 
To part is fat 






Ferewell, my friends, but though w 
We part to mect no more, 





re, mative Innd, 


ye think 








Love is not bound to time or place, 
Or God confined to land or space, 
Or clime, or native shore, 





5 
When rolling billows round us rise, 
He'll safely ide us thr 





rs fear, 
J 








re as well as here 
With us as well as you. 


9 
And when afar through cle 
The Table Mountain rise, 
We'll litt Cwards heav'n the suppliant hand, 
And gladly hail approaching land, 
Though under Afric'’s shies. 


uds we view 
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MISCELLANY. who did not fail to extract a good deal of amusement from the unques- any fight among erther sailors or steerage passengers, he dashed into 
. tionably disagreeable position into which we found ourselves suddenly it, and before asking a word of « Xplanation, just knocked down the two 
eee . 3 transported, and which we had subsequently to endure for three long men nearest him. Names, de scriptive of some peculiarity in form 
THE APPROACH OF SPRING IN NEW-vorK.—In the city, (says Mr. Fay || jay. | mizht amuse you with sundry pictures of men and manners as or manner, were soon concocted by our little knot of humorists, for all 
in his novel of Norman Leslie,) the evidences of the season were mume- they then moved before me; rejoveing your English heart with sly re- the more noted characters before the mast. 
rous, although of a different deseription. ‘The shopke epers flung open marks upon our Gallick newhbours. [ might tell you how, on our ap- ‘3. 
their doors, and displayed their goods in the air he windows of the proach to the wharf, the French eraft, great and small, and the rogues ee ee a ee : 
wealthy were also unclosed, and the breathing and blossoming plants in them, got out of our way, as if we had been a fire-ship; how busily |, : eg ser ieeligos - fh n Moun ‘ a vol- 
placed inthe sun. Dirty-faeed, chubby children, raged, barefooted, and fumigation was carried on by a bunch of sanatory officers, peering out of i y - — Ae wis thinking t h il er re ’ to mae 0 s rT “hy 
hatless, came forth in troops by the cellar-doors, and in all the sunshiny 4 temporary hut, while, baboon-like, they made a cats-paw of a poor doe- ie sy and the pipes . vente red abou their ears, tha ’ ze so base 
places : and the poor ge nerally wore cheerful countenances ; for they tor: how we were given over by the medical authority to the civil—by Fo “ay — a& Weed, OF at least-wise Overiove so lo some Vanity 
were already enjoying existence more with less expense. But of all yy. ivil to the military, and finally handed over to no authority at all, or he said, 
the places where these re volutionary proceedings in the weather were but shut up pell-mell in the old dismantled fort, to live or die, as it might “Tf there be anv erbin any lace 
pereeptible, the west side of Broadway, perhaps, exhibited the most happen, under the protection of the vellow fla I mizht deseribe the Most opposite to God's good herb of grace, 
changes in the dre sses of the promenace rs, masenuline and feminine, muserable state of all within the forlorn enclosure: how rude barracks ibtless this; and this doth plainly prove it, 
black and white. It seemed that no experience could enlighten eer- of boards formed the sole accommodation, and how for these we were Fiat, for the most, most graceless men doth t.” 
tain classes upon the fickleness of spring; and every accidental cleam indebted to the pestilence-defying eupidity of the hotel-keepers of the Yet it was not long before the dead and unsavoury o — ' 
of warm weather was sure to elicit divers pieces of apparel, more px town alone, the government hav ae y no shelter to which a Parisian was made to say that “sea-coal smoke : 
culiarly appropriate to the heat of summer, "The cumbersome cloak These huts were capable of housing but thir 1 hundred suf- very Portugal perfume,” prevailed as much in the raunent ' 
was left behind. ‘Then the thin shoe appeared in place of the boot. IN) ferers: of all ranks, shut up together, and were, of course, filled to suf- coarsely clad part of the community, as the sceut of ender an 
a little while a parasol went gayly along through the sunshine; and, ) geation. It would excite your commiseration to learn. how ist who were clothed in fine linen, and fared sun ously eve ry Y: 
by-and-by, straw hats and white pantaloons prematurely displayed come.” was “ first served.” while the rest had to he on the on ak te |b tone aha eeciayeinte Scihiene dhied te anak o Ast 
themselves upon odd-looking persons We are apt to regard with runparts, un ler the lee of the countersearp, or wherever eV ¢ 1; to] lay with broken pipes, stead of als, to make wav for their teeth.” 
some curiosity, if not suspicion, your fellow who puts on thin panta- how, moreover, it rained ; how, where the rats gambolled in long undis- | Louis the fourteenth oe RENT tena aie a eam Hy, +e net a 
loons so early in the season, hoping, thereby, to foree on the sumer turbed possession five days before, milord and milady were ~~ «louse of snuff-taking His ralets de cham were tor pach 
He is like the first swallow, His reasoning powers cannot be much to Jay their dainty heads. The seramble for beds was o ve ed when they were appointed to their office; and the duke of H sour rt 
cultivated ; or else he is only striving after notoriety: or, per He |) by the scramble for board. Sorrow, but not surprise, might be elicited was supposed to have died of apoplexy im conse ce of} wing. to 
may have a better reason, viz. his thin pantaloons may be thicker than | i yy eding t some of my wise-headed countrymen insulted th case bie majesty. let off at once a habit which | pret ese do 
his thick ones! Whatever may be the origin of so extraordinary a pro health-inspecting dignitaries at the Aids init. thmenlenedl am a t testes tHe the arr ‘ ct 
ecceding, we humbly warn our readers against being led too easily away neal to the British government. for the national outrage perpetrated on a ee ER oe —" 
by the alluring promises, and tender but deceitful solicitations of sprir our sacred persons, and that in consequence the time aa RY was iii 3 a “pes ‘ , LIBRARY sing u rarv exists rse ye 
Let not the expanding buds, the new grass, the peeping flowerets , the lenuthened ustead of abrideed. You would have been amused to ere <a re 5 t ‘ ocr ‘ Sing it, « ath © subs tes 
broad, still, aniversal sunshine; the fresh, fragrant, and bland zeplver, our motley band of men and women, of all nations and degrees. E s ae rs seine, um Me _ ay ove y ; sa s) ec ime { 
delude you into any of these fashionable eeeentneities in apparel Be lish. French, Be na. and Amerncans: and vou would } aie potocacth “y . x ‘ sé aut : woes 2 ck s — st os are ¢ 
lieve not the appearance of the earth; trust not the seducing smules of jad to hear how the Buslish maundcred. crumbled. and « vet wl r weds i« wot a pee : be ‘ 7 24 rey en toge ert 
heaven. The whole season resembles a lively coquette, fall of smiles, ther: to see the Belgians play at do Sen Ty Ot “he Ne “1 aed wap deroecde eH net ears se d eaves, 
airs, and affections; and much more ready to make promises than te ore nae 5: to listen to the Bic acites meets wr . : rs Kk. a t se sy 1 
keep them, We have now in our memory an unhappy wretch, whom | onestin matantiy “ales alee NE alee he pea tina every vo We SORSES s Size i the ¢ e 
we once met in the course of an afternoon peregrimation. He was has watch the Ar lie from 1 es s on hie back hs atene - CF NAS Af CACC ¢ 
tening homeward, shivering in of white trousers, pumps, and tenia dandt canbeiiieiies. “welts the tm olen tails Wihis aunt a 
thin silk stocking ; his nese turned b > and his coat buttoned, desp. L ort -W, Master Jacks = - ‘tana 
rately, every button, to the very throat. Do not, we entreat, be too ae ward efter service % om 4 a eset 
rash in taking down stoves, and abandoning thiek stockings. Remem NavTicaL SKETCHES.— Latrobe s travels in America thus ittendant well, Master Jacks > anni 
ber the words of the frar in Romeo and Juliet—* sely and slow trays two of the officers of the vesss aw 1 he was watted to our st for vou, whe w s ey \ i 
they stumble that run fast.” shores * None of us have forgotten the first mate, little D., a round, ‘ v, for ' Wits sec +. ch 
ee wt. good-humeoured man—an offset of the uniy stock of Na eaet, Jackson, * it os oe ss Iw s t 
or Martha’s Vinevard, | torget which—a n ut to oiner StOTIES ener sR the week. cia ? prac bar Ahss " sete 
CHOLERA QUARANTINE AT CALATS IN 1832.—I found myselfentrapped about whales. He was proud of bearing the same patronymick as a me down, ar see mae lentin . ha sd ; itis 
with a whole steamboat-load of my migratory fellow-countrymen, by our erdevant president of Yale College He had scraped a good fin . 
French neihbours at Calais, and we were cooped up vile, formation together, and had a verv laudable desire to add to the stock 
to perform, unwillingly, quarantine in an old dilapids out was much grven to walk the deck, smoke, and lose re md was | Published « Sat Vv. at corner of Nax« \ ieee 
the town walls, in spite of reiterated protestations a wons altogether an unexeceptionable character, though he owned that ad Terms, rocr potiars , ce 4 
of * Mais, Monsieur, ye ne stas pas cholerique ! us, fem heen bred a iaker, but had clipped his | rm ul j ted wt letters must be post-pa " ted tot P . 
me et mort sommes trea pressics '” ete There is something ludicrous, as white day he came of age T voung sec i mate Was a specta an 
well as vexatious, in Eensoaletaeeks and there were certain among us, | favourite, and was generally called * mht and lett 5" because if he saw Scott & Co. Printers, er of Joh G , 








